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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: With great power gave the 
aposties their witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 
—Acts 4: 33. 
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1. April 4.—Peter and Cornelius ........... Acts ro : 1-48 
2. April 11.—Peter Delivered from Prison. . ... . Acts 12: ee 
Oe Sa ee a 1 Cor. 15 : 12-2 
3. April 18.—The Conversion of Saul... ....... Acts g ; 1-30 
4- April 25.—Tne Gospel in Antioch . Acts 11: 19-30; 12: 25 
5. May 2.—Payl’s First Missionary ) ourney— 
A eR RS a oe NSTI? ae yet Acts 13 : 1-12 
6. May 9.-Paul’s First Missionary Journey—Antioch 
MP OSE Sos rg oh es 6, 56? Acts 13 : 13-52 
7. May 16.—Paul’s First Missionary Journey— 
Joeunines aed Lyptris , . v0 oe 2 0 Acts 14: 1-28 
8. May 23.—The Council at Jerusalem... ..... Acts 15 : 1-35 
9. May 30.—Believing and Doing. ........ James 2 : 14-26 
10. June 6.—The Power of the Tongue. ...... ames 3: I-12 
11. lene 13.—HeroesofFaith. ......:5:. Hebrews 11 : 1-40 
12. June 20.—Review 
13. jens 27.—lemperance Lesson, .°. 2. es... Romans 13 : 8-14 
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Messengers 


By Emilye A. Braddock 
Alt in the morning drear 
I heard a bluebird sing,— 
And Sorrow lifted up her eyes, 
And Hope, afar, saw sunny skies, 
And Love looked into Paradise, 
And ghostly fears took wing. 


Amid the lingering snows 
I saw.a daffodil,— 
An old man smiled above his staff, 
Bubbled a baby’s giceful laugh, 
Joy held her cup and bade me quaff, 
And take, athirst, my fill. 


Essex, Conn, 











Mother’s Day 

No other person in life is so often and so earnestly 
called ‘‘the best who ever lived’’ as is the mother. 
Whenever one says this about his own mother he 
means it,—not as a figure of speech, but in sober 
conviction that it is literally true. There must be 
something very remarkable about the mother-quality 
to account for this. And there is. It is the quality 
of God-love, more richly lived and more fully real- 
ized in our mothers than in any other relationship. of 
life. All that most of us need to do is to live as our 
mothers wanted us to live. A help to this remember- 
ing and following of the old ideals is the observance 
of a day that promises to become one of the great 
days of our land, if not of the whole world. The 
second Sunday in May (May 9 this year) is now to be 
‘‘Mother’s Day.’’ Begun in its observance only last 
year, the idea seems to have gripped the hearts of 
men and women wherever it has been suggested. On 
this day you ‘‘honor ‘the best mother who ever 
lived !"—Your Own.’’ Messages of love are to be 
sent to living mothers. The-emblem to be worn 
that day is a white carnation. “Grateful and lowidg 


remembrance marks the spirit of the day. A special 
service for Sunday-schools, prepared by Miss Jarvis, 
the founder, is announced elsewhere in these columns. 
All who have mothers whom they love, here or in the 
next world, can share in this day's tribute. 


ax 

Fearing God 

Love and fear can go hand in hand, and must go 
hand in hand if love is to be perfect. Yet few Bible 
injunctions puzzle and disturb young people more than 
that which tells us that we ought to fear God,—/ear 
the God whom we are also to love! It seems unrea- 
sonable and impossible. Of course the word ‘‘ fear’’ 
in this connection has been commonly explained as 
‘*reverence,"’ but that does not altogether satisfy the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, to whom fear means fear, and not 
reverence. A minister threw a flood of light on the 
matter recently, in a very simple and beautiful thought 
to. which he gave expression in public prayer : ‘‘ May 
we have that fear of God which is not dread of thee, 
but fear of hurting the love of that Fatherhood which 
sent the Son to save us.’’ Such fear will make our 
love only deeper and more watchful. 


ax 


Friendship’s Dynamo 

There is no greater stimulus to right living than 
that which: comes from intimacy with one who is 
striving to live right.. When two men who are both 
honestly groping after light and power get together and 
confer over their problems in mutual love and confi- 


& 


The Mast 


eile rd is a duty. It is not simply desirable 
that we should have the love that understands 
our fellow-men, but to God our Father and to 
men_our brethren we are under obligation to have it. 
And it is as clear, also, that sympathy is power, the 
key into the hearts of men, the sunshine that develops 
the best in them. - But we do not so often remember 
that, rich as is its fruitage for those upon whom it is 
exercised, its fruitage in those who exercise is even 
more abundant, and more blessed. For sympathy, 
like mercy, is twice blest ; it blesses him that gives 
and him that takes, but it blesses most him that gives. 
Shower its gifts ever so richly, and you get back more 
than you bestow. In this race you are forever worsted, 
—that is to say, bettered. 

The first abounding gain of such sympathy as this 
is in the acquisitions that come to us through our 
heightened powers of perception. These become the 
sensitive receiving apparatus of a spiritual wireless 
telegraphy, to catch the wellnigh innumerable mes- 
sages with which the world is pulsating, and which 
otherwise would be utterly unperceived. The man 
who has cultivated in himself the habit of trying to 
understand and comprehend and feel what his neigh- 
bors are feeling, lives in a world of bewildering wealth. 
‘¢I am a man, and I count nothing that is human as 
alien to myself,’’ said -the old Roman, - If that had 
been true, then in due time all that was best of the 
human had come to him. These fellow-men of mine, 
often those who are apparently the poorest and the 
shallowest, have so much to give me! Their faith, 
hope, and heroism are being poured into me from 
the four corners of the earth. I was:‘‘sympathizing 
with him,’’ I thought, —and felt a thrill of patronizing 
self-gratulation as I thought it ; .but he showed me an 
act, or a life, of such love, devotion,-greatness of heart, 
as made me blush at my condescension. Much I may 
have given him, but he assuredly gdve me more. And 
this isthe law ot the spirit : he, who gives most, grows 


most. Wealth of mind and heart and: spirit is pro- - 


dence, each helps the other and thereby gains for 
himself what he would never have found alone. 
Human fellowship is the richest privilege God gives 
us, after fellowship with himself. Rightly used, it 
means constant growth in power. ‘The dynamics 
of fellowship,’’ it has been called. This kind of 
power-creating fellowship is possible only to those 
who are moving in the line of, not contrary to, God's 
will. It is not granted to those who are not interested 
in serving him. It is one of the privileges of disci- 
pleship that the world knows nothing of. Only ‘if we 
walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fel- 
lowship one with another,"’ 


x 
The Best Health 


Perfect physical health has not conspicuously 
characterized God's choicest workers. Some of these 
have such health, and rejoice in it, as they ought. A 
great many more of these have physical weakness and 
defects to contend with, and rejoice in this, as they 
ought. For both the strong and the weak, the sick 
and the well, who are closest to God know that their 
bodily conditicn is not the chief fact or factor in their 
lives. ‘Give her ¢dy health, which is better than 
bodily health, if it is not best that she should have 
both,’’ prayed one for a friend who had been stricken 
with painful disease. The health of the spiritual life 
need never be impaired, and often is strengthened, by 
bodily weakness. For such health we may always 


‘pray confidently and unconditionally. God's own 


health is his will for all of his children, 


er Power. 


portioned precisely and inevitably to power and 
breadth and depth of sympathy. 

In this breadth of perception and widening wealth 
of experience we are all the while gaining. increased 
power of perception. The trained senses of the expert, 
or rather his trained mind,—for it is not with the eyes 
but with the mind that we see, —is the wonder of the 
layman, yet it is nothing but intelligent and interested 
effort transmuted into habit, and that into an almost 
unerring perception and insight. It grows with the 
active years. Whata priceless reward it is to find 
ourselves year by year able to read the better hopes 
and aspirations of men more and more readily and 
accurately! The cynic, no doubt, deepens his cynic- 
ism as he practises that, just as the microscopist can, 
if he will, see more defects as he gains more skill ; 
but'we can see more beauties. We can find more 
gold in the high-grade ore than we ever could before, 
and gold in ore seemingly so poor that it would have 
escaped us utterly last year. 

And not only find it, but get it. Every man must 
be conscious that his Lfe has what the chemists call a 
definite reaction. He stimulates other men either 
weakly or powerfully, and either to good or to evil. 
It is this power in ourselves that our own sympathy is 


‘stimulating. . We radiate spiritual ‘wealth ‘in the most 
- blessed and effectual way, which consists, not in trans- 


ferring some of our own possessions over to him, but 
in calling out from him some of his own possibilities 
otherwise forever latent and therefore lost. The in- 
duction coil does not impart electricity, it simply calls it 
out. By exercise the magnet becomes more powerful. 
And we shall find ourselves more and morevable, as 
the years go on, to draw out from our fellow-men the 
currents of truth, love, and life, where once our efforts 
would have been fruitless. How often that appears 
in the skilled and loving soul-winner, or the inspir- 
ing teacher! And the one secret of his increasing 
power is trained and. strengthened sympathy. Every 
(Continued on page 197, first column) 
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HOW WE RAISED MONEY WITHOUT BARTER 


ERE it is. Real flesh-and-blood evidence that 
the thing that can't be done can be done, — 
because it has been done, 

Last year The Sunday School Times invited its 
readers to tell what they knew about raising money 
without lowering morals, by reciting briefly any actual 
experiences they and their churches had had in out- 
right giving as over against the faint-hearted, lowered- 
tone methods of money-raising by church fairs, straw- 
berry suppers, and other confessions of weakness and 
unwillingness to trust in either God or man when 
money is needed for Gud’s work. A modest ‘‘ prize’’ 
of ten dollars was offered for the best account. 

The Editor believed there was good evidence to be 
had of the practical advantages of the higher ground ; 
but even he was hardly prepared for the flood of tes- 
timony that resulted. Letters poured in from Nova 
Scotia to California,—to be exact, from Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Virginia, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and England. Of the 
letters submitted for publication, forty-two were of 
such convincing merit that they simply compelled 
acceptance for use; and a few of these are now pub- 
lished here for the first time. They tell their own 
story. 


Businesslike and Fair, in a Country Church of 8 Members 

Ours is a cquntry congregation of eighty-three members, 
composed almost entirely of farmers and farm laborers. We 
needed a new church, and we tried the regulation plan, that 
isy the pastor went around with a subscription paper, and— 
failed. 

Five laymen consulted an architect, and ascertained cost of 
a suitable building. ‘They took a list of the membership, and 
carefully apportioned that amount among the membership. 
This took an entire day. ‘The next day the five drove from 
house to house, after obligating themselves to their own ap- 

ortionment, and said: ‘‘ We have, in our judgment, made a 
air apportionment, and here is acopy. Inspect it and deter- 
mine for yourself. Will you accept yours ?"’ 

With a few exceptions the apportionment was accepted, 
with the understanding that the full amount should be raised 
or the plan abandoned. One full day almost completed this 
part of the work. ; 

The result was that on February 16, 1908 (about ten months 
later), we dedicated a $4,000 church, and instead of calling for 
money we called for penitents, and two men, heads of families, 
came forward and gave their hearts to God and their hands to 
the church. 

By going to each member beforehand with a plan of the 
chereh and an estimate of the cost, and each one's share of 
that amount calculated, but little difficulty was encountered. 
We decided to solicit only our own members and congrega- 
tion, but a tidy sum came from members of other churches 
unsolicited.—C, W. Bridgford, Joy, il. 


Self-Denial vs. the Church Supper 

In a church of one hundred and fifty members, the Ladies’ 
Aid Society had long been accustomed to giving suppers about 
every three months to raise money.. The food was donated 
by the members. On the day of the supper a number of the 
ladies would meet at the church and spend almost the entire 
day preparing for the feast, and toil long into the night. The 
next day they came again to ‘‘clean up.’’ But what need to 
speak of it all? What society that has attempted it does not 
know the arduousness of the labor, and how nerve-racking 
the intensity of it all? How great the cost for the few paltry 
dollars that are turned into the treasury as a result ! 

‘The time approaches for another supper. ‘The Ladies’ Aid 
has met for} preparation. ‘I wish there was some way of 
raising this money without a supper and such hard work! I 
woulc rather give my share outright!" exclaims Mrs.. G. 
‘And so would I," says another. ‘I do not believe -it is 
right to raise money for the Lord's work in this way."" Some 
one suggests that they try a ‘‘self-denial week."’ The sug- 
gestion is see. A time is appointed during which eac 
one is to deny herself some special thing, and bring the moaey 
saved as a special offering. An evening is set apart when the 
offerings are brought, po each one is to tell what she denied 
herself. It is announced from the pulpit, and the members of 
the congregation are invited to join in the self-denial. Deny 
themselves the usual supper, and give the price instead ! 

The evening for bringing in the returns has come ; a pro- 
gtam of music and recitation has been arranged. There is no 
admittance fee; no refreshments are served. In verse and 
Story each tells of the self-denial practised. Desserts were 
eliminated from some homes, and the plainer foods left fewer 
cases of indigestion ; some walked iustead of using the street 
car ; fewer cigars were smoked ; and some told of joy experi- 
enced by sacrificing things that were hard to surrender. 

When the funds were counted, the ladies found they had 
nearly seventy dollars, which was three times the amount 
usually received. And when the lights were out at night they 
went home light-hearted and free, with no troubled thoughts 
of the weary labor of the ‘‘cleaning up"’ on the morrow. 

Another church later caught the spirit, and tried the same 
plan with like results. For their evening’s entertainment, in 
addition to the story of what each one denied himself, literary 
refreshments were served from an attractive corner of the 
church parlors. A menu card was presented to each one, 
from which he might select the following: Lamb, turkey, 
goose, salad, wafers, punch. Out of heavy paper they had 
cut lambs, turkeys, geese, wafers, cups, and Ms from green 
tissue paper. On the lambs had been pasted or written quo- 
tations from the author, on the turkey items about Turkey, on 


There is no sin per se in asking people to buy 
in order that the profits of the sale may go into 
the Lord’s work. But Scripture shows unmis- 
takably that God does not intend to have his 
work supported in that way. He asks all of his 
children to enter into his work through the 


front door of straight giving, not through the 
back door of left-over profits on sales. 


the geese quotatio=s from ‘‘ Mother Goose,"’ on the salad 
there were conundrums, on the wafers Sener? otations, and 
on the cups clippings from ‘‘ Punch.’’ A elightful evening 
was roy and more eT than from any of the su 
arr i A had served.— Rev. A. Judson Arrick, Kenda 
ville, Ind. 


Straight-Out Giving in Engiand 


About two years age we wanted to raise about £92 (about 
$450) woh a church deficit, and the following plan was success- 
tried: —- 

We had two months’ notice that on a given Sunday a 
special collection would be taken to raise this amount: Every 
member was supplied:with an envelope for the purpose, and 
the matter was continually in our prayers. On the Sunday 
designated the envelopes were returned and the money counted 
during the service. At the close of the service the total was 
announced, and to the astonishment of every one the amount 
was £105 (over $500). The money had not been given by three 
or four wealthy friends (our church is chiefly composed of the 
working class), but all members did their level best. As far as I 
can remember, ‘there were in the basket two five-pound notes, 

45 in gold, andthe rest in silver. The membership of the 
church is about 

‘The following year we wanted to raise £32. The same plan 
brought £41.—Arthur S. Huggins, Norwich, England. 


Scriptural for Seven Years Now, and It Pays 


About twenty-five years ago I became convinced that pres- 
ent practises were not scriptural. All the nineteenth century 
methods of substitution were in vogue. Standing upon the 
Scripture as my ground of opposition to these practises, | 
stood alone. For seventeen years I stood firmly to this one 
thing before all outside methods of raising money were aban- 
doned. For the ‘last seven years alk money has been raised 
by free-will offerings. 

A short time ago our church and a neighboring church of 
equal ability made an effort to raise money for the winter's 
coal, ours by a free-will offering, the other by a supper. The 
supper raised thirty-five dollars, our free-will offering was one 
hundred and fifty.—J7, N. Badeau, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


What Thirty-five Tithers ‘‘ Raised ’’ in Six Months 


In July, 1907, after earnest prayer, thirty-five members of 
our church, led by the pastor, entered into a covenant with God 
and each other to give at least one-tenth of their income to 
God, through the church. The treasurer keeps a separate 
account of this fund, and it is applied to such objects as the 
church designates. ‘The members make their contributions 
through envelopes with no name, marked ‘‘'Tithe,'’. Malachi 
3:10. ‘These envelopes are sealed and placed in the basket 
when the offering is taken. This church for a number of years 
has used the ‘‘ Duplex"’ system of envelopes, but at times these 
have failed. There are 617 names on the church roll. Nearly 
all of them are furnished with the Duplex envelopes, but a 
great number never use them. The tithe coyenant started 
with thirty-five members, to-day there are eighty-four. New 
names are constantly being added. It is confidently believed 
that it will not be long before the whole church will be giving 
as God has directed. 

The contributions from the ‘‘ Tithers’’ from July, 1907, to 
January, 1908, amounted to $2,406.71. The majority of them 
are women, none of them rich ; the men, with but two excep- 
tions, work on a salary. Every one who has given his tenth 
has been wonderfully blessed, for God has said in his Word, 
‘‘ Bring ye the whole tthe into the store-house, that there may 
be food in my house, and prove me now herewith, saith Jeho- 
vah of hosts, if I will not opeti the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it'’ (Mal. 3: 10, Rev. Ver.).—Mrs. J. A. Cardwell, 
Dublin, Georgia. 


**Raising”’ a Piano by “‘ Piano Week”’ 


The lecture room needed a piano. Our girls could all play 
the piano, but only a very few could play an organ. We 
were offered a good piano by a local dealer at the wholesale 
price of We determined to get it. 

There were two real difficulties in the way. The first one 
was that a neighboring church stronger than ours had been 
trying for a number of years to purchase a piano by giving 
suppers, socials, bazaars, etc., and was still trying. The second 
difficulty was found in the fact that there had been many calls 
for money of late years. The church membership up to the last 
year was never more than 165, and last year it was only 185, 
and yet these pecple within five years had done the following : 
Paid off a $2,000 debt, purchased a $1,500 pipe organ, paid 
$500 for church decoration, paid $150 for a new furnace, and 
had also increased the minister's salary $200. It seemed too 
much to ask them to buy a new piano, especially when they 
had three organs in the Sunday-school departments. 

A conference showed a ~ pl of the leaders in favor of 
the undertaking. It was decided to do it in just one week. 
On Sunday morning the minister stated from the pulpit that 
this was to be Piano Week. Every member was asked to 


think about it and plan to be at the next Sunday morning 
service with an offering fora piano. This was the first move. 
The second move was to have the president of every organi- 


zation in the church, from the children’s societies to the minis- 
ter, meet on Monday evening in the study. They all came. 
A circular letter. was written stating the following : 

‘This is Piano Week. ‘The Sunday-school needs a piano, 


each member of the church should help, and all helping would 
make it an easy thing."’ 

There was no pressure or dictation, but just the suggestion 
to be present on the following Sunday with an offering. Every 

ident ed that letter, and it was sent to every member 
of the church and Sunday-school. 

The third move was to go to the press. The four local 
papers contributed for the unique plan. In each one of 
them attractive headlines caught the eye of the public, “‘ This 
is Piano Week,” and then followed a er of the plan. 


and the call for every member to be in h w on the next 
Sunday with an offering for the piano. In addition to this the 
little phrase ‘‘ ‘This is Week" crept in among the locals 


a score of times. , 
The fourth move was to get the people talking about it. A 
number agreed to start this. As they went to work or to 


‘school or‘on social calls they cried out to each other in a 


leasant, jolly way, ‘*This is Piano Week.’’ That was all. 

efore that week was ended there was not a person in all our 
town but what had seen and heard that phrase, and curiosity 
and anxiety mingled together as worker and disinterested saw 
and heard. 

Sunday morning came bright and clear, and with it about 
ninety-five percent of the members with their friends to the 
morning service, all anxious to see the result. No plea was 
made ; the minister, after preaching the usual sermon, simply 
stated that this was the time and place to make the offering for 
the piano. The offering was made, counted, and amounted, 
not to $200, as was hoped for, but to more than $300! And 
this without any ing, bazars; or socials! A better piano 
was bought, a reception was given the very next evening with 
a musical program in which the piano was used, and the 


- church was soundly converted to the idea of giving in a direct, 


business way to all its enterprises.—TZhe Rev. Floyd Poe, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


Subscribing Percentages of the Amount 
Needed—and only 40 Members Strong! 

The plan I outline below has been tried many times in my 
experience of nearly fifty years in the ministry. It was devised 
in my first pastorate in a small country congregation in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. ‘The occasion that led to it was the making 
of extensive repairs on our church-building. It was proposed 
to take off the old roof and put on a new one, paint the build- 
ing outside and inside, remodel the seats, change the pulpit 
platform and pulpit, paper the walls of the dont, and fence 
the church lot. 

‘The cost of all these repairs and changes could not be defi- 
nitely determined beforehand, but it was certain to exceed 
$600. ‘he membership of the congregation was less than 
fortv. ‘There were about twelve families living on small, un- 
productive farms. None were wealthy, but the grace of liber- 
ality had been well-developed in all. , 

The plan we proposed was a very simple one,—namely, for 
the people to subeoribe a percentage of the whole cost of re- 
pairs instead of a certain sum, and not begin the work until 
there was subscribed 110 percent of the whole cost. This 
would make allowance for a possible delinquency of ten per- 
cent, and still have all that would be needed. ‘The subscrip- 
tions were from one percent to twenty. The plan was heartily 
approved by all the members, and worked most satisfactorily. 
We completed all the work we planned and had no arrearage, 
but a balance of ten percent to apply to some of the church 
work. The money was paid as the work progressed,—as, for 
example, when the new roof was finished, and when the inside 
repairs were completed, and when the painting was done, and 
lastly when the fence was finished. It is a plan that I can 
confidently recommend.— Zhe Rev. A. J. McFarland, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


The Mite-Boxes and Thank-Offering Chest 

One day, while reading in The Home Missionary an 
article on the use of mite-boxes for missionary purposes, the 
thought‘occurred to me, ‘‘ Why not use them for our church- 
building fund ?'’ (Our church had been burned, and as we 
could not get our insurance, we were at our wits’ end to know 
how to secure the money to rebuild.) The next day I pur- 
chased two hundred mite-boxes, and called upon every lady 
member of the church, as well as some other members of the 
congregation, asking them to use these as a thank-offering box, 
or, practising self-denial, put in such amounts as could be 
spared. ‘This wasin January. Just a year from that time we 
were to come, bringing the boxes. I talked mite-boxes on 
every occasion, working as though all depended on me, and 
prayed as though all depended on God. When the boxes 
were Opened, they contained $550. Not half the amount of 
time or money was expended that would have been for a fair. 

On the evening of the day when work was begun on the new 
church, we held a thank-offering meeting on the lawn of one of 
the members of the church. In a conspicuous place we put a 
chest, over which were these words, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.'' In this we received $120. In three years, with 
mite-boxes and thank-offering meeting, we raised $1,500. We 
afterward used mite-boxes to reduce the debt, some members 
pledging two cents a day for a year.—Mrs. L. M. Gurney, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Are there any doubters left? Can any one, after 
reading these enthusiastic testimonies as to what it 
means to take God at his word, really continue to be- 
lieve that there is justifiable place for barter in the 
securing of money for the Lord’s cause? Well, if 
more evidence is needed, The Sunday School Times 
has plenty of it ; some thirty-seven more letters of solid 
fact are on hand awaiting publication, including the 
one for which the prize was awarded. More broad- 
sides of these will appear here, from time to time. 
But don't wait for them ; just abandon the give-and- 
take meghod, and try the straight-out giving appeal in 
your own church, if you've not yet done so, and note 
the result. You will never want the ‘: good old days”’ 
back again. 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK, FIGHTER 


BY CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 


——————— 








Il. THE MAN AND THE BOY. 


T SIXTY-FIVE years of age, Anthony Comstock 
is a man whom few would care to ‘‘run up 
against,’’ either physically or legally. Stand- 

ing about five feet ten in his shoes, he carries his 
two hundred and ten pounds of muscle and bone so 
well that you would not judge him to weigh over a 
hundred and eighty.’ His Atlas shoulders of enor- 
mous breadth and Squareness, his chest of prodigious 
girth, surmounted by a powerful neck, are in keeping 
with a biceps and a calf of exceptional size and iron 
solidarity. His legs aré short, and remind one some- 
what of tree-trunks; but they carry out Abraham 
Lincoln’s recomimendation as to desirable leg-length 
by being long enough to reach to the ground. His 
calling is that of a fighter, and he has a fighter’s 
build. 

When you come to look into his face, you find that 
-his light blue-gray eyes, set moderately deep under a 
splendidly broad brow and dome-like forehead, look 
out at you straight and fearlessly, with never any 
‘shifty roving, but always an arrow-like directness that 


can win confidence and love or throw down uncom-. 


promising challenge. His eyes are almost exactly of 
the color of his old-time friend's the late H. Clay 
Trumbull,—who could also fight upon occasion. A 
characteristic common to the two men is the quick flash 
of Mr. Comstock's eye when he is crossed in any way. 
He is intolerant of opposition, and impatient even of 
interruption. Like most men of conspicuous achieve- 
ment, he isa ‘‘ this-one-thing-I-do’’ man. He brushes 
aside interruptions as though saying, ‘‘/m going 
through with this to the finish: let me alone."’ .He 
fairly bristles with an atmosphere of unstoppable 
determination. Two or three deep-cleft vertical lines 
cut into the brow just between the eyes. The mouth 
is not enough covered by the mustache to conceal its 
bulldog set. The chin is smooth-shaven ; the *‘ mut- 
ton chop”’ side whiskers—delight of the cartoonists 
employed by the papers that take their cheap and 
easy fling at the man who wastes no time over them 
—only half conceal the long scar on the left cheek, 
relic of one of the many attempts on his life. 

Those blue-gray eyes that can flash fire can also 
look at you very winsomely, when their owner wants 
them to. One has but to see a child come within 
Mr. Comstock’s range of vision to realize the love for 
children that is a mainspring of his ceaseless warfare 
against the enemies of childhood. Over and over 
again have I seen him turn from what he was doing 
or saying to speak lovingly to some little Child— 
whether acquaintance or stranger made no difference 
—who came within reach. He has a smile brim- 
ming over with kindliness, 

All this goes with Anthony Comstock’s sturdy, in- 
domitable, self-sinking fidelity to his life-task. He 
was, as he tersely puts it, stationed in a swamp, at the 
mouth of a sewer, thirtysseven years ago. The as- 
signment was not a pleasant one; but it was. Azs 
assignment. When on picket duty in the army he 
had learned to accept assignments of unpleasant duty, 
and to stay by them until relieved. If stationed in a 
southern swamp, as he was in army life, it made no 
difference that there were rattlesnakes and other poi- 
sonous dangers thick about him. That was his post 
of duty, until relieved ; and from picket-duty at the 
sewer-mouth position to which he was called in 1872 
he has never been relieved ; therefore he is still on 
guard. He says of it with heartiness, ‘‘1 have more 
joy in the service of my Master at the point where 
he has assigned me than I could get anywhere out- 
side that narrow little place.’’ 

It is dreary work, much of it; but he never lets 
that make him a dreary or a cast-down man. His 
cheery good nature is fairly effervescent. He loves a 
joke, either in the telling or the doing, and keeps his 
hand in with both kinds. His optimism and love are 
never overshadowed by the conflicts of his daily life. 
His devoted wife testifies that, in spite of the de- 
grading matters with which Mr. Comstock has to 
deal, and the maligning and abuse that are heaped 
upon him, he comes home at night, after the strain of 
a day at his office or in the courts, showing no trace of 

‘ bitterness or resentment against his enemies. His 


very prayers,—which are a sure test of the real man, 
—after a day of such strain reveal only the simple, 





The man who has done more than any other 

man living to put out of business those venders 

of impurity in books and pictures and worse 

things who are engaged in a systematic effort 

to ruin the bodies and souls of the children of 
civilization. 








childlike Christian faith that the New England boy 
breathed in at his mother’s knee. 

It is to that mother, who died when her boy 
Anthony was only ten years old, that this man of faith 
and daring believes he owes all—next to divine 
strength—that has enabled him to live his life and do 
his work. She was Polly Ann Lockwood, daughter 
of Samuel and Deborah Lockwood, and wife of 
Thomas Anthony Comstock ; and it was in the village 
of New Canaan, Fairfield County, Connecticut, on 
March 7, 1844, that she brought into the world the boy 
who was to make his father’s name famous. Those 
were not the days of race-suicide, and Mrs. Comstock 
had ten children, of whom seven lived to grow up. 

The Comstock home was an unpainted farmhouse, 
with a work-shop beside it. Mr. Comstock senior, 
a devout Christian man, was a farmer who also owned 
two saw-mills and supplied lumber for buildings in 
Stamford, ten miles off, and elsewhere. With a 
farm of a hundred and sixty acres, he would some- 
times employ as many as thirty men, and kept sev- 
eral yoke of oxen busy. 

Week-day mornings Anthony would be up and out 
at four o'clock to feed the stock, cut wood and bring 
it in, and make himself generally useful. The mother 
was one of those who taught her boys to do everything. 
To-day one of Mr. Comstock’s hobbies and pastimes 
is expert cabinet-work. His home is filled with pieces 
of the most beautiful workmanship in this line, —done 
to rest and amuse himself when he wants to forget for 
a while the stern pressure of his life-calling. 

On both sides of the family, the Comstocks were 
sturdy, typical, long-lived New England folk. Many 
of Anthony's great aunts and uncles attended the 
Episcopal Church in New Canaan, but his own 
family church was the Congregational. His father 
would hitch up a four-seated wagon Sunday morn- 
ings, fill it with family and farm hands, and drive 
the two and a half miles to church. Sunday- 
school was held immediately after the morning 
preaching service, in the gallery of the church ; then 
lunch was eaten in the horse-sheds. About the time 
lunch was finished the bell would ring for afternoon 
preaching service; then followed the drive home. 
One of the family always remained at home on Sun- 
days to cook four o'clock dinner for the returned and 
hungry worshipers,—the boys and girls taking turn 
about with their mother at this. In the evenings some 





would frequently go back to the closing church service 
of the day, returning to be refreshed with pie and milk. 
Daily prayers were conducted every morning, before 
breakfast, and the hired men and. servants, as well as 
the family, were expected to be present. 

To-day, nothing is quite so sacred to her grown-up 
boy as the memory of the children’s Sunday nights 
with their mother. Sunday was no bugbear in that 
home. She would gather the children round her, 
close up, and tell them stories. These stories were 
often from the Bible, sometimes from other’ sources ; 
but: always they were stories of moral heroism. That 
one thing she instilled into the minds and hearts and 
breath and blood of her children, until it became, for 
one at least of those children, the great outstanding 
essential in character and manhood, Purity, princi- 
ple, duty, were watchwords often on the mother's 
lips ; expediency and policy, never. She acted upon 
the principle that a child's mind is receptive, and 
must have something to think about. It must have.an 
ideal, too ; so she deliberately sought to create in her 
children an ideal that was lofty, clean, and heroic. In 
view of this, Mr. Comstock says to-day with earnest- 
ness : ‘‘I’m not entitled to much credit if I stand out 
against some things in a way that makes people 
characterize me as puritanical’’; and he adds with 
some conviction : ‘* / cannot but feel that the teach- 
ings of my mother are vastly superior to anything that 
my opponents can offer or recommend."’ 

The boy lived on the farm until he was in his teens, 
and attended the district school half a mile away. 
He was healthily mischievous at school, and remem- 
bers plenty of lickings that he undoubtedly deserved. 
For. example, when sent out to the woods to fetch a 
switch for his own chastising, he would thoughtfully 
nick the switch on his way back so that if he was 
struck an extra hard whack it would break ! 

Perhaps a boyhood experience with the liquor prob- 
lem made it easier for Anthony to be the total ab- 
stainer from alchol as a beverage that he has been ail 
his life. One of his duties was to drive the cows 
home from pasture every night. On the way lived a 
certain boy whose house he was forbidden to visit. 
One night Anthony did visit there, while coming back 
with the cows, and his friend brought out some home- 
made wine which he warmly recommended. The 
boys drank it together. Anthony felt somewhat 
hilarious that evening at home, and was glad to get to 
bed. The next morning he had quite a ‘‘ head'’ when 
he woke up. But he got up, and he and his father 
retired to the cowshed, where Anthony danced such 
a jig as only a small boy can. That is the only time 
he remembers ever having drunk liquor as a beverage 
in his life. The reformation was quick, drastic, com. 
plete. He has never used tobacco. When they were 
sewing up the five facial arteries that an assassin’s 
knife had severed in Mr. Comstock’s cheek, years 
later, the doctor remarked significantly, ‘‘ There's no 
rum or tobacco to come out of #hat wound."’ 

While the boy’s childhood days were chiefly filled 
with the things that make for good, yet there were 
vicious characters in school and on the farm,—some 
of the hired help being abundantly so, which was a 
great sorrow to the mother. Mr. Comstock bears tes- 
timony to the common experience of many when he 
says that certain things that were brought into his 
life in those boyhood days started memories and lines 
of temptation that are harder for him to overcome than 
anything that ever came into his life in later years. 

And so it is that he has spent himself to the utter- 
most, during a long lifetime, to stop the poisoning of 
other children’s minds and lives if he can. He knows 
what an awful and lasting poison is the poison of im- 
purity. Once gaining entry into a life, through book 
or story or picture, it stays. It is so much more to be 
dreaded than the mad dogs of his Winnipauk experi- 
ence. Yet we are better safeguarded from mad dogs, 
for if a boy or a girl is bitten, an outcry is raised, the 
parents know of it at once, and everything that can be 
done is done. Not so with the images of defilement 
that strike into boy and girl life. Often none know ot 
it but themselves ; and there the images stay, to be 
called up freely and used at will by the Devil. But 
the Devil has had greater difficulty, in making deposits 
in childhood’s banks to draw upon at wiii, ‘since An- 
thony Comstock enteréd business against him. 

(To be continued) 














NTIOCH was the third city of the Roman Em- 
pire, in population and importance. It stood 
next to Rome and Alexandria. It was the sec- 

ond great center of Christianity. Here the followers 
of Jesus were first called Christians. Here began a 
mighty missionary movement to the Gentile world, 
which has not yet spent its force. It is one of the 
strange things that, in this gay Paris of the Old World, 
Christianity should gain such a firm foothold. In no 
city has vice ever been made so attractive ; it was 
gilded and garnished, fostered and protected, by city 
control, The morals were so bad that the Roman 
writer, Juvenal, complains that Antioch’s evil man- 
ners had corrupted even those of the Imperial City. 

Let us suppose ourselves travelers visiting here in 
the time of Paul, | Starting from Jerusalem we go to 
the port of Cesarea, about seventy miles to the north- 
west. Here we take a fast passenger trireme for An- 
tioch, and sail about two hundred miles north through 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea, until we 
come to Seleucia on the Orontes. We sail up this 
river about sixteen miles directly east to Antioch. We 
pass on the way many vessels outward bound. The 
banks of the river are lined with the villas of wealthy 
Romans. Extending quite a distance, however, from 
city walls are the wharves, piled high with merchan- 
dise, and crowded with men who are loading and un- 
loading vessels. A bridge extends across the river 
which bars the maritime commerce at this point. 
From the deck of our vessel, as we make our land- 
ing, we note the general features. of the city. The 
massive walls which approach the river from the 
north and south, with their four hundred towers, 
seem a part of the surrounding mountains. Antioch 
lies in a wide basin, with the Black Mountains on 
the west, and guarded on the north and south by the 
peaks of Amnus and Sulpius. An island, spanned 
by five great bridges, is in the center of the river and 
city. 

We disembark from our ship, and find ourselves at 
once in the motley crowd. Here are Romans, Syr- 
ians, Jews, Greeks, Egyptians, rough Asiatic moun- 
taineers, sailors, and soldiers jostling each other and 
speaking many differentdialects, We finally get through 
this crowd and seek a lodging-place. Wenext find our 
way to the great, broad central marble and granite- 
paved boulevard, which runs four or five miles east 
and west through the center of the city. There are 
separate ways for those who ride and those who walk, 
and again separate ways for those going in opposite 
directions, The ways of the footmen are covered 
continuous porticos, supported by four parallel rows 
of marble columns for the whole distance. Bisecting 
this boulevard in the city’s center is another running 
north and south. From the point of intersection it 
runs straight north to the Orontes, which it crosses on 
a magnificently adorned bridge. Along these boule- 
vards are numerous exquisite statues and many foun- 
tains. Everywhere huge braziers on finely carved 
marble pedestals are filled with inflammable mate- 
rials, which, lighted at night, brilliantly illuminate 
the city. On either side of the boulevards are pal- 
aces and ornate public buildings. 

This city did not grow up gradually, but was con- 
structed by Alexander's greatest general, Seleucus 
Nicator, and it was his pleasure to spend upon it 
great sums of money wrested from the provinces for 
its adornment. 

If now we could leave this city of magnificent 
streets, buildings, and statues, we would have a de- 
cidedly different opinion of it from what we will have 
when we come to look into the manners and morals 
of its population. If only the keeping of beautiful 
things before the eyes of people would make them to 
have beautiful characters then the problem of making 
men better would have been solved long ago in An- 
tioch. It was a city of wits and philosophers, of 
artists and poets, rhetoricians and satirists, and also 
‘an unheard of collection of jugglers, charlatans, 
pantomimists, magicians, thaumaturgists, sorcerers, 
and priestly impostors’’ ; a city of races, of games, 
of dances, of processions, of festivals, of bacchanalia, 
of unchecked luxury ; of all the extravagances of the 
East. A master hand has described the life on the 
central boulevard. This great Corso was like a thea- 
ter, in which all day long rolled the waves of a popu- 
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Antioch: Pleasure-Loving Paris of Syria 


By Henry T. Sell, D.D., Author of « studies in the Life of Paul,” “ Studies in Early Church History,” etc. 





What was only a Bible name to most of us be- 
comes a great, throbbing, sin-bound center for 
flesh and blood men and women, under the 
skilful touch of Dr. Sell. But it becomes more 
than that: it is the type and promise of the 
miracle-cure of modern cities by the old-fash- 
ioned ever-new gospel of Jesus Christ. Dr. Sell 
is abundantly keeping his promise to give ‘‘ City 
Life in Bible Times ”’ a fresh reality to his read- 
ers. This article is the second in the series. 
Others will take up : 


Ephesus, the Turbulent Chicago of Asia 
Corinth, the Commercial New York of Greece 
Athens, the Cultured Boston of Greece 
Rome, the Mighty London of the Old World 








lation empty, frivolous, fickle, turbulent, sometimes 
witty, absorbed in songs, parodies, pleasantries, and 
impertinences of every description. It was like an 
intoxication, a dream of Sardanapalus, in which all 
pleasures and all debaucheries enfolded themselves 
in strange confusion. Such were the characteristics 
of a city of half a million of people. ‘‘The Orontes 
never flowed with fouler mud than when there began 
to spring up upon its banks the sweet fountain of the 
river of the water of life.’’ 

The amphitheater on the south side on the slope of 
Mount Sulpius was a favorite resort. Let us go up to 
it. - Here tens of thousands of spectators can be 
seated. The plays are realistic in the extreme:. gladi- 
ators fight to the death. If a house is burned it is 
actually destroyed. If a child is smothered there is 
no play about it. If a murder is to be committed 
there is no dagger with the blade running back up the 
hilt.. The most licentious plays are put before the people 
and everything is done openly—even things now un- 
namable. Are not slaves abundant and cheap? What 
better use can they be put to than in amusing the 
multitude? Do the city authorities care? By no 
means. In this way the multitudes are attracted and 
the city filled with guests. 

Next to the Grove of Daphne. A place where every 
art was used, in addition to natural adornment, to 
make vice beautiful. The entrance to the road that 
leads to this famous grove, four miles west of the city, 
is not so very far from the amphitheater. There is 
always a multitude of people going this way, so it is 
not difficult to find. One writer has graphically 
pictured it. ‘‘ The road divided into separate ways for 
footmen, for men on horses and men in chariots, and 
those again into separate ways for outgoers and in- 
comers. The lines of division are guarded by low 
balustrading, broken by massive pedestals, many of 
which are surmounted with statuary. Right and left 
of the road oxtend margins of green-sward perfectly 
kept, relieved at intervals by groups of oak and syca- 
more trees, and vine-clad summer houses for the ac- 
commodation of the weary, of whom on the return side 
there is always a multitude. The ways of the footmen 
are paved with red stone, and those of the riders strewn 
with white sand compactly rolled. The number and 
variety of the fountains at play are amazing, all gifts 
of visiting kings and called after them.’’ The Grove 
itself—it is better left undescribed. Suffice to say 
that here thai evil which is the curse of cities was 
fostered and made attractive. This place, one,of na- 
ture’s beauty spots, was by every known art and de- 
vice made to lure men to their destruction. Here 
love without law reigned supreme for the degradation 
of manhood. This grove was like some beautiful and 
gorgeously tinted poisonous flower which gives out a 
subtle sweet perfume to do to the death those who ap- 
proach and pluck it. 

In this city—to which caravans came from all the 
East, as far off as India and Persia, and whose ships 
traded in all the ports of the Great Sea, there were 
three great pzoblems, That is, what we call problems 
in our modern cities. First, there was a heterogene- 
ous population. People were from different provinces 
and spoke different dialects. In such a mixture of 
races, the restraints of one race are laid aside and the 
vices of them all come to the front. Second, it was a 
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moving population. People only remained for a short 
time and then on. Hence it was difficult to 
get their attention for anything good concerning the 
city. Third, it was pleasure loving. Every one was 
looking for amusement with but little care for its 
character. The more highly spiced the better it was 
liked. To this desire the city catered and Antioch 
was known as ‘‘ The Gay City’’ of the Roman world, 
as Paris holds that title to-day. These problems are 
with us to-day. We have corrupting amusements, 
the all-night saloon and other things, which, while 
every one else sees, it is difficult to make our city 
officials and police force see. 

But what a city this Antioch was into which to in- 
troduce Christianity! A piace given up to every 
enervating luxury and. vice. Humanly speaking, it 
was the last spot in the world that should have been 
chosen as a great center from which to send forth the 
gospel to a Gentile world. Antioch was known every- 
where and anything coming from it was judged by its 
reputation. Yet right here a mighty work, wrought 
by the Spirit of God, was accomplished. To-day we 
no longer think of this place as ‘‘ The Gay City’’ but as 
one where the followers of Jesus were first called Chris- 
tians, and from which great influences for the regen- 
eration of the world have gone forth. . What Christi- 
anity has done it can do again—will do again. 

We do not know who introduced the Word. It did 
not come direct from Jerusalem, but by way of men 
from Cyprus, a large island about sixty miles from the 
coast of Palestine, and Cyrene, an important city on 
the north coast of Africa. The substance of their 
preaching was the Lord Jesus. In this city of wealth 
and fashion, luxury and vice, it would seem as if there 
could be no common ground upon which the people 
could be touched by such a message, but ‘‘the hand 
of the’ Lord ‘was with them:*and a great number 
that believed turned to the Lord.’’ So great was the 
stir made by this preaching that the news reached 
Jerusalem of the wonderful revival that had broken 
out. Barnabas, a native of Cyprus and a Greek- 
speaking Jew, was sent to inquire about it. His visit 
was a great help to the church. He saw at once that 
Paul would just fit in this place. A number of years 
had elapsed since the conversion of Paul, and he had 
had no adequate place for the exercise of his remarkable 
gifts. Now, however, his opportunity had come, ‘and 
Barnabas, when he had found him in Tarsus, brought 
him to Antioch. It is evident from the expressions 
used in describing this work—‘‘ great number’’ and 
‘*«much people,’’ twice repeated—that the whole city 
was moved, No one can estimate the mighty influ- 
ence of the missionary movement begun here, which 
has now encircled the globe. 

If such a Christian work, in a city of such doubtful 
morals, was able to be accomplished, we need not fear 
lest this faith shall not be able to solve any problems 
and conquer any Set of adverse circumstances in any 
city where it is preached with the zeal that animated 
Paul and Barnabas. 

We have in Paris, with which we have compared 
Antioch, a modern instance of the power of an effect- 
ive man wholly animated by a desire to make known 
to men the salvation of Christ. In 1871, the Rev. 
R. W. McCall, with his wife, made a four days’ visit 
to Paris, —prompted by a desire to be of help,—just 
after those dreadful days of Franco-Prussian war. He 
resolved to spend the last evening in distributing 
tracts and Scripture portions. He went to that mis- 
erable quarter Belleville, from whence came the hun- 
gry men and furious women of the Commune, and 
taking his stand under the great gas-jets that blazed 
in front of an immense wine-vault, he began his work. 
A great crowd of people gathered ; at length a work- 
ingman stood forth and said, ‘‘Sir, are you not an 
English minister? If so; I have something of impor- 
tance to say to you.’’ ‘Then he went on to tell him of 
the needs of the people. It was a Macedonian call, 
and although Mr. McCall was past the so-called dead- 
line in the ministry and had a very flourishing church 
in England, he heeded that call. Every one knows 
what the McCall Mission has done for Paris, —how 
its missions have multiplied again and yet again, and 
how it has influenced not only Paris, but all France, 
and, by its methods the great cities of the world. 

Fort Wayne, Inpb. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 


Getting Started in Class 


HO knows what a Christian is? Everybody 
knows that? Well, you tell me, then. (Draw 
out from the class as many different defini- 

tions of ‘‘ Christian” as you can, and note them 
carefully, either in writing or in your memory, so 
that you can refer to them later.) Some of you have 
been asking other people for their answer to this 
question, since last Sunday (see Pilot of last week, 
last Reregraph) ; what answers did you get ? 

' After letting the class realize how many different 
ideas there are on this subject, it will be easy to hold 
their interest when you tell them that we can 
back to the time and place when the word ‘ Chris- 
tian” was first invented and used,—and that we 
shall do so in to-day’s lesson. Let us investigate the 
word as it was used then, and so decide upon the 
best definition. 


Pointers for the Teacher 


It is like watching the building of a house,—this 
story of the book of Acts. The wise teacher will 
have the whole structure well in mind at every step 
of the were—tae it is easy to do this by using cer- 
tain simple helps.!_ If the class will use these helps 
also (every no having a copy of at least the first 
three named), one of the best opening steps in the 
class-teaching, week by week, is to drill the entire 
class on Moulton’s plan of the book, locating the 
agra lesson in that plan; and then review Paul's 
ife (as told in Bosworth’s ‘‘Story’’) up to the stage 
sofar reached. Anyclassthus conducted should have 
a permanent grasp of Acts and of Paul’s life—by the 
end of this year. 

But the geography is the ground-work of the story ; 
we have an unusual opportunity to make it vivid 
this year. Mr. Wells’ clever ‘‘ Peg Map,” described 
on page 185 of last week’s Times, will hold the ab- 
sorbed interest of any class. The Arnold Chart 
shows just how to place the ‘‘peg map” journeys. 
Further practical ways of conducting a class geog- 
raphy drill are given in Miss Slattery’s first para- 
graph,and Mr. Foster’s third and seventh paragraphs. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


There was a new move coming, in the church, and 
it was going to happen in one of the greatest cities 
in the world. Make Antioch a real place to your 
class, by having made Dr. Sell’s graphic account, on 
page 192, your own. Other points on Antigch will 
be found in Professors Riddle’s and Sanders’ first 
paragraphs. Just what that new move was is de- 
scribed in Professor Ramsay’s second and third par- 
agraphs: the followers of Christ, all Jews to begin 
with, no longer confine‘ their preaching to Jews, but 
began to win over Geutiles without asking them to 
become Jews. Then it was that the world began to 
use the nickname ‘‘ Christian” for them; why this 
word implied something entirely apart from Judaism, 
and opened‘up the whole Roman empire as mission- 
ary field, is shown in Professor Ramsay’s third para- 
ig oa Further light on the word Christian is given 

y Professor Riddle, on verse 26. 

‘Three steps big with importance followed : (1) the 
Jerusalem church investigated the broad work at 
Antioch, and approved; (2) Barnabas went about a 
hundred miles away for Saul, and together they led the 
new movement at Antioch; (3) the new-born Chris- 
tian church of Gentiles in a Gentile land began to 
take care of the Jewish Christian church in time of 
need in Jerusalem. On (2), light is thrown by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s fourth paragraph; on (3), Professor 
Riddle on verse 28 shows that secular history con- 
firms this record of famine, and Professor Ramsay’s 
fifth and sixth paragraphs show the supreme impor- 
tance of the famine-fund work. 

Now we have before us the facts that led up to 
and accompanied the first. general use of the word 





1 Leaflet by Professor R. G. Moulton, ** Mastering the Book of 
Acts,” giving an easily-learned plan of the book in 7 sections. 4 
cents each, 25 cents a dozen. 

Leaflet by Dean Edward I. Bosworth, “ The Story of Paul’s Life,” 
giving every =r event in Paul's life from birth to death, in 
readable style. Eight cents each; six or more, six cents each; fifty 
or more, five cents each. 

Arnold’s Chart of Paui’s Journeyings—see above, under map. 

** Daily Studies in the Life of Paul,” by Leacock, arranged for 
seven readings a week for twenty-four weeks,—an invaluable help to 
the teacher’s or pupil’s consistent, uninterrupted study of the chief 
figure in this year’s lessons, 75 cents. 


All the above may be ordered from. The Sunday School Times Co. 





LESSON 4. APRIL 25. THE GOSPEL IN ANTIOCH 


Acts II : 19-30; 12:25. Commit verses 22, 23 
Golden Text: The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.—Acts 11 : 26 


19 They therefore that were scattered abroad upon the tribu- 


) lation that arose about Stephen travelled as far as Phoe-ni’ci-a, 


and Cy’prus, and An’ti-och, speaking the word to none save 


} only to Jews. 20 But there were some of them, men of Cy’prus 


and Cyrene, who, when they were come to An’ti-och, spake 
unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus. 21 And 
the hand of the Lord was with them : and a great number that 
believed turned unto the Lord. 22 And the report concerning 
them came to the ears of the church which was in Jerusalem : 
and they sent forth Barnabas as far as An’ti-och : 23 who, when 
he was come, and had seen the grace of God, was glad ; and 
he exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord: 24 for he was a good man, and full of 
the Holy Spirit and of faith: and much people was added 
unto the Lord. 25 And he went forth to Tarsus to seek for 
Saul ; 26 and when he had found him, he brought him unto 
An’ti-och. And it came to pass, that even for a whole year 
they were gathered together with the church, and taught much 
people ; and that the disciples were called Christians first in 
An’ti-och. 

27 Now in these days there came down prophets from J erusa- 
lem unto An’ti-och. 28 And there stood up one of them named 
Ag’a-bus, and signified by the Spirit that there should be a 
great famine over all the world: which came to pass in the 
days of Clau’di-us. 29 And the disciples, every man accord- 
ing to his ability, determined to send relief unto the brethren 
that dwelt in —— : 30 which also they did, sending it to the 
elders by the hand of Barnabas and Saul. 

12:25 And Barnabas and Saul returned 7 from Jerusalem, 
when they had fulfilled their ministration, taking with them 
John whose surname was Mark. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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This map gives an idea, in reduced form, of the clear outline maps 
in “ Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s Journeyings.”’ ‘Ihe chart shows five 
maps—Period of Preparation, and four Missionary Journeys—with 
every step of Paul’s travels plainly traced ; in separate columns are 
set down all the Scripture events of his life, in order, with probable 
dates, and place and time‘of his letter-writing. Folded between cloth 
board covers, pocke size, 20 cents each, to be had of The Sunday 
School Times Company. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 19,— Who were ‘‘they that were scattered 
abroad ’’? Locate Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch. Does 
this mean that they had no communication with others than 
Jews? Why did they speak the word only to Jews, in 
view of the facts recorded in Acts 10? (Riddle; Ram- 
say, 2.) 

Verse 20.—Where was Cyrene? (Riddle.) 

Verse 22,—What was known about Barnabas? (Riddle.) 

Verse 25.—Locate Tarsus (Riddle). 

Verse 26.—What special significance in the fact that the 
disciples were called ‘‘ Christians ’’ in Antioch? What 
had the believers been called before ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 3.) 

Verse 27.—What sort of duties did a prophet perform in 
that day ? es 

Verse 28.—Is anything more known about Agabus? 
Meaning of “signified by the Spirit’?? What is known 
about this famine? What is known about Claudius? 
(Riddle ; Ramsay, last paragraph.) 

Verse 30.—Who were the ‘‘elders’’? (Riddle.) 








‘‘Christian” in the world. What shall we say the 
word really means, in the light of these facts ? 
‘* Christian” stands for these three truths, at least: 


The accepting and following of Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Master and Saviour. 

The recognition that Christ seeks as his own every soul 
that God ever made,—no matter of what race, or of what 
social caste, or of what former belief or unbelief. 

The readiness to help others, whoever they are, and in 
whatever they may need, at personal cost to ourselves. 


The first Christians in the world /zved these three 
truths. Can we improve upon them to-day ? 





—————————— 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACES.—PAenicia was the region north of Gal- 
ilee, lying along the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Its chief cities were Tyre and 

Sidon.—Cyfrus, an island of considerable extent, is 
about seventy miles from the coast of Phoenicia. 
(See further on next lesson).—Antioch. The capi- 
tal of yy built by Seleucus Nicator (300 B.C.), 
named for Antiochus, his father; situated on the 
River Orontes, about sixteen miles from the sea. 
From its position, it commanded an immense trade. 
A beautiful city, its main thoroughfare had been 
adorned by Herod the Great,— thee 5 A city in 
Libya, near the site of modern Tripolis. It was a 
Greek city, but the Jewish population was large. 
People from this region were present on the day of 
Pentecost, and Lucius of Cyrene is named in chapter 
13: 1.—TZarsus. Capital of Cilicia, birthplace of 
Saul; famous for its cultivation and commerce. 

Time.—Verse 19 is connected in time with ‘the 
tribulation” following the death of Stephen; while 
12: 25 ppc we to a date shortly after the death of 
Herod Agrippa. It is here held that the former 
event occurred about A. D. 37, and the latter in A. D. 
44. As Saul had returned to Tarsus before the visit 
of Barnabas to Antioch (vs. 22, 25), the date of that 
visit is not earlier than A. D. 40 or 41.—This view 
eet somes opposes the theory that the visit of Bar- 
nabas and Saul to Jerusalem with alms (v. 30) is that 
narrated in Gaiatians 2. An interval of ‘‘ fourteen 
years,” between Saul’s conversion and the visit with 
alms, involves either an unreasonably early date of 
the conversion, or the placing of the visit with alms 
nearly two years after the death of Herod. More- 
over, in this lesson there is no hint of a meeting with 
apostles, and it is very probable that Peter was not 
in Jerusalem when Barnabas and Saul reached that 
city (see on chap. 12: 25). Nor is it likely that Titus 
was with them on this visit. In Galatians Paul is 
not giving a history of his: visits to ree. but of 
his independence of the Twelve. ence there was 
no need of referring, in that epistle,. to this visit.! 

Verse 19.—They... that were scattered abroad: 
The believers at Jerusalem; see chapter 8 : 4.—Ondy 
to Jews ; This was before the conversion of Cornelius. 
‘* Jews” here includes ‘ ere sere ” (comp. 6: 1). 

erse 20.—Unto the Greeks also: ‘Greeks here 

means Gentiles, the usual sense when contrasted 
with Jews. The Vatican manuscript reads ‘‘ Grecian 
Jews,” but this can scarcely be the correct reading. 

Verse 22,—Barnabas: A Levite, from Cyprus. See 
on last week’s lesson. 

Verse 26.— Called Christians first at Antioch: 
The new name points to the reception of Gentiles. 
While Jews only were believers the name ‘‘ Naza- 
rene” was applied to them by others, they them- 
selves using the terms ‘‘ believers,” ‘' disciples,” 
‘*brethren,” ‘‘saints.” The word ‘‘Christian’’ oc- 
curs only three times in the New Testament (here, 
chap. 26: 28; 1 Pet. 4: 16), It is of Gentile origin, 
and bestowed by those who were not Christians, 
though probably not in ridicule. It was fitly given 
‘first in Antioch,” the seat of the mother church of 
Gentile Christianity. 

Verse 27.—Prophets: Those having the special 
‘‘ gift ” of speaking by direct inspiration. They spoke 
for God, not necessarily predicting the future. 

Verse 28.—Agadus: The name of uncertain deri- 
vation. Probably the same person spoken of in 
chapter 21 : 10.—Signified by the Spirit: By a direct 
and special inspiration he announced the comin 
famine.—A/l/ the world: Greek, ‘the inhabite 
earth” == the Roman Empire. — Claudius: The 
fourth Roman Emperor (A. D. 41-54), a nephew of 
Tiberius and uncle of Caligula, whom he succeeded. 
During his reign there were several famines in Rome 
and elsewhere. That specially referred to here, ac- 
cording to Joseplius, prevailed in Judza from A. D. 
44 to 46. ‘* All the world” may be a common hyper- 
bole, or include all the famines in Claudius’ reign. 

Verse 30.—Zhe elders: First mentioned here. 
The churches in Judza were organized like the Jew- 
ish synagogues, with a body of elders or overseers. 
In the New Testament ‘‘elder” and ‘‘ bishop” are 
identical terms. So Bishop Lightfoot and most com- 
mentators. 

Chapter 12: 25.—Returned from Jerusalem: The 
position of this verse naturally suggests: That Bar- 
nabas and Saul visited the churches in Judza first, 
and reached Jerusalem shortly after the death of 
Herod (v. 23), and thence returned to Antioch. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





1 Professor Riddle here expresses a view which differs from that of 
Professor Ramsay. 
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Origin of the Greek Church 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


E COME now to one of the great churches of 
the Roman world. Antioch was the first Gen- 
tile church, and exercised as such a distinct 

influence at the time: the relation between Jews and 
Greeks there raised the general question of Gentile 
rights in the church, and after long controversy was 
settled by the first council, a precursor of the ecu- 
menical councils of later centuries. 

The Christians who were scattered at Stephen’s 
death carried the gospel wherever they went, and 
sowed the seed of the church. In every city they 
found themselves at home ee their own people 
and in their own = ogues; and they were all still 
of the earliest Jewish Christian type. They had not 
adopted the ideas of Stephen as their guide, but 
were still in the stage that had existed before Ste- 
phen, when the church seemed to be little more than 
a school or sect of Judaism with certain additional 
rules. But in Antioch a wider address was inaugu- 
rated by certain Christian te of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, who had been accustomed to live among 
Gentiles. They began to address themselves to those 
Greeks who had already been attracted by the simple 
and lofty religion of the Hebrews, and had come 
within the influence of the synagogues. 

The religious position of these Antiochian Greeks 
was quite similar to that of Cornelius, but his case is 
described as a single one, whereas in Antioch many 
Greeks came over to the new faith. The general 
principle was determined in the single case, but at 
Antioch achurch grew up composed mainly of Greeks, 
who, though friendly to the synagogue, had never 
been proselytes. Such was the origin of the first 
Greek or Gentile church. The new faith now en- 
tered on its career in the Roman empire, for so long 
as it was composed only of Jews and proselytes it 
stood in a sense outside the Empire and. the Roman 
law, being amenable in all religious matters to the 
Jewish rules and the authority of the priests. Now 
even in religious matters Christians of Greek birth 
were free from the Jewish authority, and subject 
only to the law of the empire. It was therefore in 
Antioch that the existence of the new sect as a part 
of the empire was recognized; and then people 
devised a nickname, by which they might speak 
about it; and thus in the slang of Antioch arose a 
term which became a title of honor afterward, — 
* Christians,” the people of Christus. 


As in the case of Philip’s action in Samaria, the 


new step made at Antioch was sanctioned and ac- 
cepted by the church in Jerusalem, after an inspection 
had been made first by Barnabas, and afterward 
(as Paul mentions, Gal. 2: 11) by Peter. Barnabas 
recognized the epoch-making character of the new 
step. He saw that the rapid growth of the Greek 
element in the Antiochian church required a man 
of peculiar qualifications. He perceived that Saul, 
whom he had met and appreciated in Jerusalem 
eight or nine years before, was the right man for the 
work, and he went to Tarsus and fetched him. This 
probably occurred in the early days of A. D. 44. 

A step of supreme importance in consolidating the 
now scattered churches was made in this year. This 
step was of the kind which we saw to be so important 
in the earliest church at Jerusalem—it consisted in 
the organization of a church fund for the relief of dis- 
tress—bnt it was wider in character, for it applied 
money contributed in one city to relieve distress in 
another, 

Thus the principle was established that all parts 
and members of the Universal Church should help to 
support and stimulate the life of each other. The 
practical working out of this principle involved con- 
stant intercourse between the separate parts of the 
church, the transmission of knowledge to all parts 
about everything that concerned every part, the in- 
terchange of ideas, the sending of letters, the travel- 
ing of individuals from church to church, the 
hospitable reception of every traveler wherever he 
went, the sense of unity and brotherhood brought 
home to every traveler by finding in all cities Chris- 
tian friends believing and thinking like himself. 
This constant intercommunication was of inestimable 
importance : it was the circulation of the very life- 
blood of the church. 

The famine in Judea (as Josephus describes it) 
was very severe, and the worst time was in 46: these 
facts imply that the harvest failed in 44 and 45, and 
that the extreme of scarcity was reached just before 
the harvest of 46. The mission of Barnabas and 
Saul to carry help from Antioch occurred in 45. The 
relation of Jews to Gentiles in the new church was 
naturally a subject of discussion between these two 
— and the apostles; the question whether the 
Greek converts should be required to conform to 
the Jewish law was answered in the negative. But 
these communications took place only privately with 
the leaders, and no public assembly of the whole 
church was held. Thetime for public discussion had 
not yet come; but the Antiochian missionaries were 
strengthened by the approval of the apostles in all 
that they had done. Saul, who seems to have hoped 
that the present occasion, when he was bringing help 
to his countrymen in their need, would offer a favor- 
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able approach to their hearts, was warned in a vision 
to leave Jerusalem, ‘‘for I will send thee far hence 
unto the Gentiles." He was then accepted by the 
leading apostles, James and Cephas and John, as 
‘‘entrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision,” 
in virtue of the ‘‘ grace that was given unto” him; 
that is, the vision and the direct commission of God. 
The incidents of this visit have to be pieced together 
from Acts 11 and 22, and Galatians 2; and when 
placed side by side the various details suit each 
other perfectly. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
4 : 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the iowe. and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


AVE only to Jews... unto the Greeks also (vs. 
19, 20). The city of Antioch, like Oriental cities 
of to-day, was divided into several sections or 

quarters. Those of a certain race or yap orn lived 
ether in an area that was recognized as their own. 
ile the city might unite against a foreign intruder, 
the most frequent source of danger was from jealousy 
and hatred among its citizen classes and creeds. By 
living ether in such quarters they were able at 
short notice to combine in defense of their lives and 
roperty. Thus in Damascus, by the blocking of a 
ew narrow lanes, and the closing of a few doors and 
gates, the Christian quarter or the Jewish quarter 
may be turned into a fortified encampment capable 
of keeping out an excited mob. s 
The refugees from Jerusalem and Judea, who had 
been brought up in the traditions of Palestine, would 
on reaching Antioch go to the quarter or sub-section 
occupied by their class of Jews who spoke their own 
language at least in the family. As such an influx 
of strangers would raise questions as to why they had 
come, it would be forced upon them to tell the whole 
matter of faith in Christ and all that led to the per- 
secution. But-those who fled from Judza were not 
all of this class, some of them being of the Greek- 
speaking, liberalized party, called Hellenistic or 
recian Jews. These for the same reason would 
seek refuge nate their own people in Antioch, and 
in the same way these would have to explain their 
ae prea ar justify their action by a statement of 
aith in Christ. An instance of this is seen in what 
Paul did when he arrived at Rome (Acts 28 : 17-22). 
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Preparing for Advance 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


NTIOCH was an ideal city for the new and wider 
movement in the Christian Church. Jerusalem, 
the center of Judaism, was ultra-conservative, 

and the church was in danger of becoming provincial. 
God's program called for a world-wide campaign, and 
the time had come for the establishment of a new 
base of operations. Antioch was fitly chosen as the 
center of the foreign missionary work of the church, 

The city was cosmopolitan and nearer the sea- 
coast. It was a fine strategic point. The leaders of 
the church were large-hearted and broad-minded. 
Barnabas from Cyprus, and Saul, the newly converted 
enthusiast, were well adapted to be the leaders in the 
new campaign. The Antioch church itself was made 
up of both Jews and Greeks, ready to listen to the 
voice of the Spirit, and generous toward those who 
were destitute of temporal and spiritual things. 

Perhaps the most important characteristic of these 
disciples in Antioch was that they belonged to the 
Lord. In five short verses (Acts 11: 20-24) we read 
that they came ‘“‘ preaching the Lord Jesus,” that ‘‘a 
great number turned unto the Lord,” that they were 
exhorted ‘‘ to cleave unto the Lord,” and that ‘* much 
people was added unto the Lord.” Is it any wonder 
that they were called by the name of the Lord— 
‘*Christians” ? With such distinctive characteristics 
and with such a distinguishing name,—separating 
them from all other sects and religions—the disciples 
were ready to advance for the conversion of the world. 

In modern history God has shown the same general- 
ship in preparing his church and in establishing new 
strategic centers for advance movements in his cam- 
paign. Rome, London, and New York, have succes- 
sively become bases for world-wide missionary work. 
New leaders have been raised up like Boniface, 
Zinzendorf, Carey, and Mills. New characteristics 
have fitted the church for new steps, and new watch- 
words have been adopted, appropriate to progressive 
efforts—‘'In this Sign. Conquer,” ‘‘The World for 
Christ,” ‘‘ The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation.” 

As Christians, we must go forward, for the ideal of 
Christ is a universal church. Any disciple or con- 
gregation that fails to join in the world-wide work 
must be left in the rear, for our ‘‘ God is marching on.” 

Brook yn, N. Y. 


(Acts 1: 8; Mark 16: 15), 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


A Tale of Three Cities.— 4nd Antioch (v. 19). The 
wrath of Saul the persecutor scared Christianity out 
of its ee mg Ce in Jerusalem, and the zealof Paul 
the apostle kept it on the wing unto the uttermost 
parts of the western world. Christianity is a tale of 
three cities: Jerusalera, Antioch, Rome. Where 
Christianity was born, named, and weaned. Wash- 
ington, New York, and Chicago. Between New York 
and Chicago, it is a question which is wickedest. So 
it was between Antioch and Rome. Yet in this 
‘*wickedest city in the world” a ‘‘ great number be- 
lieved.” Itis ‘‘down-town” or ‘‘ out in the missions”’ 
where they have the revivals, The best places to 
which to take the religion of Christ are the ‘‘tough”’ 
Antioch places, with their ‘‘ Groves of Daphne” and 
other abominations, Who ever hears of the Shand- 
somely-housed, moderately-wicked, up-on-the-avenue 
sinners being turned to God? (Rev. 3 : 16,17.) Alas! 
there is no organization to entice them to salvation 
with a social function, as the Salvation Army invades 
Antioch with drums and tambourines and military 
pomp. Has God deserted the wicked rich ? (Luke 6: 24.) 


The Layman.— Men of Cyprus and Cyrene,... 
preaching (v. 20). ‘These preachers were laymen, 
They believed they had a good thing, and they told 
about it. Our newspapers and magazines interest 
us because of the hundreds of men who have good 
things and pay large sums to tell about them in order 
to induce. us to come and buy. Indeed, I am some- 
whatof an advertiser myself. Yet we Sunday-school 
folks have something that is far better than all wares, 
and it is our business as laymen to let the world know 
about it. These are the daysof the laymen, The 
minister is no longer expected to do it all, as formerly. 
Not many years ago a good brother in this section 
was offended because the minister called upon him 
to lead in prayer. He arose and said, ‘‘ That’s what 
we pay you for.” The ministry of the Society of 


Friends is entirely alay ministry, made up of business , 


men and busy women. All wise ministers every- 
where are directing men and women into soul-saving 
and all other work of the church. There is ‘some- 
thing for every one of you fellows todo. This Sun- 
day-school class and all Sunday-school classes are 
falling short if they are not training you into an 
active layman, like these men of Cyprus and Cyrene 


Our Wonderful Hands.— 7he hand of the Lord was 
with them (v. 21). Put out your hands and I will 
tell your fortune. Blacksmith, carpenter, merchant, 
bank clerk, school-boy, cigarette fiend. Among all 
the raw 4 millions of hands in the world, there is not 
another like yours. Your handis you. In old times 
the lover asked the father for his daughter’s hand, 
and got the whole girl. The French police éxperts 
keep a record of criminals by recording the lines of 
their hands. Photographs and measurements may 
change. The hand never changes, Mark Twain's 
fine story of Puddin’head Wilson is founded on the 
fact that the lines of the hand never change from the 
cradle to the grave. Nor does the hand of God ever 
change. It isa wonderful hand. Nothing that ever 
gets into it can ever be gotten out,—especially one 
of you fellows who confesses his sin (John ro : 28, 29). 
With some people the hand seems almost the ver 
soul, The hand sometimes almost talks. To touc 
and be touched by the hand is for a life to touch an-. 
other life. Your mother’s hand. Her hand. 


‘* But oh for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.’’ 


God’s hand. Have you ever felt it turning you to 
the right or left in guidance? Have you ever felt it 
upon your troubled brow in love and helpfulness ? 

ell, thousands of God’s children ;have. And to 
have God's hand with you is to have God, 


Sam Patch.— When he... had seen the grace of 
God, was glad (v.23). Those early Christians of An- 
tioch were no doubt a faulty lot. But Barnabas was 
not out a He was looking for the grace 
of God, and behold, there it was. e Coatesville 
Christians are a poor enough lot,—alas! too well we 
know it. But don’t look at us; there is Sam Patch. 
See what the grace of God can do. He used to be 
the town tough. Spent all his wages for drink. 
Lived in a hovel with a broken-hearted wife and mis- 
erable children. Now look at him since Jesus found 
him and saved him. One of our leading citizens, 
with a fine home and a happy family. Just look 
around town and see the grace of God in the lives of 
many fellow-citizens. ow must you account for 
such a wonderful change ? (2 Cor. 5: 17.) Barnabas 
was glad. If I can know what makes you glad, I 
will know you. These converts were the other fel- 
low’s success. Can you rejoice when Jim, Jack, and 
Joe prosper and go up? ‘There were those in the 
early church who were sorry to see the gospel go to 
the Gentiles. Barnabas was the man to discover the 
great apostle to the Gentiles, because he was a man 
who could see through little things, and distinguish 
the grace of God. hat are you fellows seeing, 
faults of man or the grace of God ? 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 25 (Acts 11 : 19-30; 12: 25) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe conduct of this de- 

ent.. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

lesson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. The impor- 

tant pyre vd ot oy the of material, and the 
year’s lesson ndar. be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Are °2— The disciples were 
called Christians Pt in Antioch (Golden Text). 
The first woman missio: to the Kiowa Indians of 
Oklahoma was Miss Reside. After she had been 
there long enough for them to understand what it 
meant to be a Christian, they gave the mission- 
ary a new name of their own, calling her ‘‘ Aim- 
day-co.” Chief Big Tree tells why: ‘‘ When we 
Kiowas see any one on the wrong road we call out 
*‘Aim-day-co"! (Turn this way.) Our sister came 
to us from a far land, and found us all on the wron 
road and in great danger. She stood in a new rae | 
and called to us, and said, ‘Turn this way,’ and 
showed us the ‘ Jesus Road.’ God bless ‘Aim-day-co.’” 
—Emma L, Miller, Dallas, Texas. From Tidings. 
The prize is awarded to this illustration, 


the Blossoms Were.— Who, when he was 
come, and had seen,... was glad (v. 23). The 
story is told of a woman who had a rare rosebush. 
She watched and worked over it for weeks, but saw 
no results of her labor. One day she found a crevice 
in the wall near the bush, and running through the 
crevice was a tiny shoot of her rose-bush. She went 
to the other side of the wall, and there she found her 
roses blooming in all their splendid beauty. Some of 
us have to work on, year after year, seeing no re- 
sults of our labor, bo such comes this message : 
** Work on. Do not be discouraged. Your work is 
bloeming on the other side of the wall.” There is no 
such thing as wasted time or labor if we are serving 
Christ.—Margaret Meredith, Princeton, N. /. 


“Old Things Are Passed Away.” — Had seen the grace 
of God, was glad (vy. 23). ‘The writer once heard a 
man testify thus in a Salvation Army meeting: 
‘The man I am doesn’t know the man I was.’”’” What 
_ volumes of Christian evidences are packed in these 
few words!— William J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, 
N.Y. From The Methodist Review. 


The Obligation of the Name.—7Zie disciples were 
called Christians (v. 26). Itis said that Alexander 
the Great allowed some of his bravest soldiers to bear 
his name; but if one of these conducted himself dis- 
‘honorably or timidly. he would say, * Change your 

name or mend your manners.” No one who is domi- 
nated by greed or fear has a right to bear the name 
of the unselfish, fearless Christ.—May Ball, War- 
ven, Pa. From The Christian Herald. 


*"s ** Mistake.”— Accordin 
determined to send relief unto the brethren (v. 29). 
Tired Gladstone, distributing his benevolences, ad- 
ministering time and strength and love to the unfor- 
tunate, half pettishly exclaimed: “I am making a 
dog of myself for these!” ‘ Yes,” rejoined his 
friend, ‘‘a St. Bernard dog.” Was the Grand Old 
Man of England ever grander than when visiting 
and feeding and clothing and praying with the 
chimney-sweep ?— William /. Moet. D.B)., Earl- 
ville, N. Y. From The Brooklyn Eagle. 


What Changed the Offering.— Every man according 
to his ability (v. 29). A pastor was taking a mis- 
sionary collection recently when he said, ‘*I want 
each of you to give to-day as though you were put- 
ting your money right into the pierced hand of Jesus 
Christ.” A lady came up afterward, and said, ‘I 
was going to give a half-dollar, but I did not do so.” 
‘*Why did you not do it?” the preacher asked. ‘‘ Do 
ink I would put a half-dollar into his pierced 

nd? I have ten dollars at home, and I am going 
to give that.” If we were putting our money into 
the pierced hand of our Lord our contributions would 
amount to millions, and the world would be evan- 
— in ten years.— The Rev. W. Thorburn Clark, 

arrsville, Va. From The Religious Herald. 


You an “ 


to his ability, 


x 


Lesson-Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Stelzle 


Superintendent of the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Labor 


|* IS significant that the principal efforts of the 
early church were confined to the cities. Begin- 
ning at Jerusalem, they extended their propa- 
ganda to the other centers of population, because 
from these radiated an influence which touched the 
very extremities of the national life. As strategists, 
the apostles were wise in this movement. It gave 
their message great publicity, and through the city 
they reached and directed the religious thinking of 
the whole people. 
_ This principle is even more applicable to-day than 
it was two thousand years ago. It isn’t acreage that 
makes a field important—it is people. And people 


are to be found in greatest number in the city and the 
town. Inthe United States one hundred years ago 
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only three percent of the — lived in the city. To- 
day thirty-three percent of the people live in the 
town. Then there were only six cities in this country 
with a population of 8,000 and over. To-day there 
are 600 such cities, and there are over 25,000,000 
a livinginthem. In thecities and towns of 4,000 
and over, we find about 30,000,000 inhabitants. 

The causes which created those cities will never be 
destroyed. The migration from farm to city is due 
to economic causes which will not only remain but 
will constantly increase in force and number. Labor- 
saving machinery decreases the 2 age poe for 
human effort, thus driving large num of men to 
village and city, without increasing the eating ca 
city of the rest of the world. The plan of sending 
the poor to the country is being attempted in the 
face of a law which cannot be deliberately violated. 
Aside from economic reasons, there are human ele- 
ments which would prohibit the wholesale transfer of 
the workers from city tocountry. We may as well face 
the fact that if the country is to be evangelized—other 
countries as well as our own: China, Japan, India, 
as well as those in the more enlightened lands—we 
must first of all capture their cities for Christ. 
the city will dominate the nation. In economic life, 
in business life, in social life, in intellectual life, in 
religious life,—the city sets the pace for all the 

ple.. It makes the fashions, it prints the books, 
it controls the business, it organizes the workers. 
Therefore, the city must be won and held by Christ, if 
he is to reign supreme throughout the whole land. 


New York Ciry. 





Dr. Burdette’s illness prevents his sending of his Home 
Department Talks for the present. He hopes to resume 
them shortly. 











From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, we thank 
thee that even in our unworthiness thou hast called us to bear 
thy holy name. Who are we that we should be called Chris- 
tians? For we have followed thee afar off, and we have earned 
that name by no merit of our own. But we rejoice that we 
may indeed bear thy name among men, because of thy choice 
of us, because of our choice of thee, our Saviour and our 
Lord. :.Help us day by. day to be less unworthy of the gift of 
thyself, of thy dear name, and may we resolutely strive to exalt 
thy name among men by living as true Christians in faith and 
purity and self-sacrificing g works, Amen. 

After the Lesson.—If you were traveling in Europe 
and a stranger should ask you to what country you 
belong, what would yowsay? Yes, and you wouldn’t 
mumble it out, or say it npr” or be ashamed to 
say it, any more than just now. If some one should 
ask, ‘‘Are you a Christian” would you speak right 
out in the same bold way, with the same certainty ? 
Well, whatever you think you might do, you who be- 
long to the Kingdom of Jesus Christ wouldn’t really 
be ashamed of your King? No, indeed! But some- 
how we shuffle and halt alittle when any one asks 
‘Are you a Christian?” Why hesitate? We may 
not be as good and true followers of Christ as we hope 
to be, nor are we as good Americans, Canadians, 
Englishmen, Germans, as we would like to be. But 
we belong, don’t we? We bear the name of Jesus. 
Christians we are, and as Christians we ought to 
speak out boldly and say so. Let's not guess we are, 
and hope we are, and all that sort of thing, but 
squarely take upon us His name, and be known as 





one of his own friends. Let us be 
NAME 
CHRISTIANS IN er 
WORK 











even as Barnabas was, so that when people call us 
Christians, it will be because of our Christlikeness. 
PHILADELPHIA, * 


Hymns and Psalms for. this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs ’’) 


“Fight the good fight with all thy Psalm 98 : 1-6. 
might.” (137 : 1-4. 196 : 1-4.) 
“* Onward, Christian soldiers."’ Psal ‘ 
** Who is on the Lord’s side?” Seren 557.5 5, & 
**In the vineyard of our Father." (169: 1, 2. 237:1, 2.) 


sow | calls us o'er the tumult.” 


Psalm 119 : 1-6. 
‘*Lord, I hear of showers of bless- 


(172 : 1-6. 242 : 1-3.) 


ing."’ "pes 
“He leadeth me: O blessed Psslm 89 : 15-28. 


thought !" (121 : 12-14. 179 : 1-3.) 
‘*Christ is made the sure founda- Psalm 41 : 1-4. 
a (56 : 1-3. 87 : 1-3.) 


% 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


Monday.—Acts 11 : 19-30 and 12 : 25 . The Gospel in Antioch 
Tuesday.— Matt. 10 : 16-23. . . . Persecution and scattering 
Wednesday.— Matt. 28 : 16-20 . . . .. . . Christ's promise 
‘Thursday.—Luke 10 : 17-24 . . . . . « « « «joy of success 
Friday.—t Thess.1 . ..... .. - « Powerof the Gospel 
Saturday.—Acts 4 : 32-37 ©. . . Barnabas of Cyprus 
Sunday.—Rom. 12: 1-15 - Teaching for Christians 


For - 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


NE day Mildred said to her mother, ‘t What is a 
Christian? Are all Christians good people?” 
Her mother answered, ‘‘ Yes, dear.” ‘hen 
Mildred said, ‘‘Can’t I bea Christian? I want to 
be ." Her mother said, ‘* Bring your little chair 
close to me, and let us talk about it.” Mildred lis- 
tened while her mother explained that ‘‘ A Christian 
is a follower of Jesus Christ, who loves the Lord 
Jesus so much that he wants to obey and do just what 
leases him, and who knows that ane will save him 
rom thinking and doing wrong things.” Then Mil- 
dred asked, ‘‘ Are Christians members of the church ?” 
Mother said, ‘‘ Yes, they ought to be.” Mildred 
asked again, ‘‘Can’t I be a member if I am a Chris- 
tian ? our name and father’s and sister’s and 
brother’s are in the church book, and my name isn’t 
there. Can’t it go there?” Mother said, ‘*] think 
so, Put your things on and let us go and talk with 
our good minister.” As they walked along, mother 
said, ‘‘ Christians ought to love to pray and to learn 
the Bible stories and verses, also to go to God’s house 
and to give for his work.” Mildred said, ‘I like to 
do all those things.” 

The good minister talked kindly to Mildred, who 
was only seven, and asked why she wanted to be a 
member of the church. She said, ‘‘ When people are 
Christians, I should think they would want other 
folks to know it, and I think Jesus would be pleased, 
too.” The pastor and her mother both felt sure that 
Mildred was ready to be a member, and all were glad. 
Her face just shone because she was so happy, for 
the Holy Spirit had come into her heart and life to be 
her helper. Sing one verse of ‘‘ Jesus wants me for 
a sunbeam.” 

It was the Holy Spirit that shone in Stephen's face, 
too, the day he died. Many pcople saw it, and ae 
they were so afraid that more of them might be killed 
that they scattered to many cities far away. Last 
Sunday we learned how Saul followed some of them, 
but the light of God shone into his heart and life, and 
he became a follower of Christ (review briefly). 
Wherever these people were scattered, they preached 
that 





— lived on this earth, 
e went about doing good,’’ etc. 
(Recall the outline of previous lessons. ) 


For a while they preached only to Jews. Other 

ople wondered why they couldn't be followers of 
esus, too, and like Mildred they wanted to know 
what they should do. Perhaps they had heard that 
Peter had preached to Cornelius who was not a Jew. 
In Antioch, a long way off from Jerusalem, some 
ood men preached to the Greeks, many of whom 

lieved, and joined the church there. I wonder if 
some of them were children. 

Down in the Jerusalem church (place a picture to- 
ward the bottom of the board) the members heard 
about those Greeks in the church at Antioch, (Place 
another picture near the top, and trace the journeys. ) 
So they sent Barnabas to find out what kind of mem- 
bers those Greeks were. He was a good man, and 
like Mildred’s minister, was glad for everybody who 
became a follower of Jesus Christ. Barnabas was so 
pleased that he traveled to Saul’s home in another 
city, and brought him to Antioch to help preach 
(show the picture-roll), They worked together a 
whole year, ‘‘And the disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch.” It is a beautiful name now, 
because it means the followers of Christ. 

Some rude people in Antioch tried to make fun of 
those who belonged to the church, so they called 
they called them Christ’s men or Christians. People 
must prove by their acts whether they really are 
Christians, and there came a chance very soon. 
About that time another preacher or prophet came 
from Jerusalem, and told of a famine down there, 
and that people were seners and needed food; so 
these Christians at Antioch gave an offering, and 
sent it to them by their sell ministers, Barnabas 
and Saul, just as people from our Christian country 
sent offerings to the earthquake sufferers in Italy not 
long ago. Fo be a Christian is to be like Jesus, ‘‘who 
went about doing good. 

Little by little the people of Antioch noticed how 
very good and kind the Christians were,—so unsel- 
fish, honest, truthful, and loving, so that the nick- 
name of Christian grew to be the very best name for 
the followers of Jesus Christ. You all love to sing: 


Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ etc. 


I wonder if some of these boys and girls Who have 
heard the story of Jesus so often wouldn’t like to 
talk with your father and mother, with our pastor, 
or with your teacher, about being Christians, and 

ray: 
viele ** Help me to do the things I should, 

To be to others kind and good,”’ etc. 


Hand-work or home-work : Paste or draw a picture 
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of your church (or a church) on a card. Write, 
‘The Christian Church.” The older ones may add 
the Golden Text. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
< 


My Class of Girls 


By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: “ /¢ never pays to demand home 
work. Patiently encourage and commend it.” 

I brought to class a good, clear nee, showing 
Southern Europe, Eastern Asia, and the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, I shall use this for several Sundays be- 
fore asking them to draw it. I told the class we 
would have a real geography lesson the first five 
minutes. I had located by crosses, Palestine, Jeru- 
salem, Phoenicia, Antioch, Tarsus, and indicated the 
position of Cyrene. As I pointed out and named 
them, the girls who had been assigned the places toid 
what the Shad found abouteach. I added interesting 
facts, and drilled on the position. The girls were ques- 


tioned — to bring the lesson of to-day into rela-. 


tion with preceding lessons. What followed the 
martyrdom of Stephen? What was the result of the 
persecution? Where did some of the ‘ believers” 
go? (Samaria.) Name one who went there. What 
was the result of his preaching? Who visited him 
to see about his work ? etc, 

Some had traveled farther than’ Samaria, and 
made their homes in Phoenicia. (‘* Where is it?” I 
asked suddenly, to test the ‘‘ geography lesson.”) It 
was a part of what province? (Syria.) Its capital 
was what? (Antioch.) In this rich, 9 ge city 
of Antioch, some of the persecuted believers made 
their homes. Right away they began ‘‘to speak 
the word” (v.19). Whatdoesthat mean? Towhom 
did they speak ? (Only Jews; v. 19:) We discussed 
the terms ‘‘Greek Jew” and ‘‘ Gentile.” Later what 
es by, parade (v. 20.) With what result? (vs. 21-25.) I 
called on the girls to read, and then asked, ‘‘ Who 
was Larnabas?” ‘They remembered very well, and 
several had used the concordance. 

And what of Saul, the young man who led the per- 
secution which drove the ‘ believers” from their 
homes? A review of last Sunday’s lesson followed, 
and I told them briefly what we know of Saul from 
his conversion to the time Barnabas sought for him. 

They were led by questions to imagine that year 
in Antioch, with Saul and Barnabas as teachers. 
What were some of the events of the year ? (vs. 27- 
30.) We discussed the generous spirit shown by the 
Antioch church, and the result it would have upon 
the church in Jerusalem. ‘The girls assigned told us 
about Agabus, Claudius, and the ‘‘elders.”’ 

I then went back to the clause ‘‘ called Christians 
first in Antioch,” and recalled the names by which 
the ‘‘ believers” had been called up to this time, 
showed the necessity for a new one, and told them 
what commentators say about the name ‘ Christian.” 
I tried to bring out clearly why Christians were un- 
pe ular, and showed what it meant in the years that 
ollowed to bear that name, telling them it was the 
middle of the fourth century before it became a safe 
and honored one. I asked what the name means to- 
day (followers of Christ), what sort of people are glad 
to be called by it, what demands it makes of those 
who bear it, etc., and closed the lesson with the story 
of a young man leaving home for college. The boy 
bore an honored family name, and as his father bade 
him good-bye, he said, ‘‘I’'ve only one thing to say, 
my boy, 'tve up to your name.” 

**Our heavenly Father,” I said, ‘‘says just that to 
us to-day. ‘Christian, live up to your name !’” 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


Assigned to class; Write the letter. Read Acts 
13: 1-12, Learn the Golden Text. To whom does 
the second word refer ? 

Special girls: 1. Explain the change of name 
Saul to Paul (clipping). 2. What is a proconsul ? 
(clipping.) 3. Who was John Mark? (clipping.) 4. 

ready to locate Salamis on the map. 5. Beready 
to locate Seleucia on the map. 


FitcHBuRG, Mass. 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE studies in Paul’s life have begun with such 
interest on the part of my boys that I shall need 
to be more than usually alert to be thoroughly 

well prepared in all the aspects of the lesson. I have 
therefore set myself a piece of daily work, to con- 
tinue for at least six months. It consists in follow- 
ing the ‘‘Studies in the Life of Paul" by Leacock. 
There are seven lessons, or a week’s work, in each of 
twenty-four studies. The careful reading of each 
day’s lesson may be done in from fifteen minutes to 
a half-hour. I commend it to teachers who want to 
add this piece of systematic daily work to their pres- 
ent line of preparation. 


Note-book leaves and ‘pencils were again brought 
out, and we spent a good deal of time reviewing the 
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facts first gleaned about Paul's life. One boy told 
us something about the early education of a Jewish 
boy, another told us about Tarsus. We added a 
phrase here and there to our notes already taken. 

Verse 19 recalled the story of Stephen, and then 
sent us tothe map. Each boy has now copied on his 
paper the first map of the several shown in Arnold’s 
‘Chart of Paul’s Journeys” (a most helpful little tool 
for the teacher, costing 20 cents). So the boy may 
locate places on his own ae. 

What evidence did they have that the preaching 
to the Greeks was right? Verse 21 tells us. It was 
a good test, and is a test to-day. When the 
church brings folks to Christ, that’s a real sign that it 
has God's favor. How about my church, the one I 
resene | to? And how about my responsibility if my 
church doesn’t bring folks to the Saviour? I'm a 
part of the church as truly as any one else. 

I wonder why Barnabas went right after Saul and 
got him to to Antioch? Hesitation. I sent the 

ys to their papers to study again about Paul’s 
early life: A Roman citizen; an educated man, hence 
well-versed in Greek; aman who had lived among 
others than Jews, and who therefore understood the 
Gentiles. A good many reasons, and Barnabas was 
wise enough to know them. 

It's a great thing to be just the fellow God can use 
for special work. I wonder what special work God 
is preparing each of you for? 

s a closing review I had each boy trace the 
movements of Paul on his own map. First, conver- 
sion, near Damascus; then down to Arabia (Gal. 1: 
17), then back to Damascus, then up to Jerusalem, 
then to Tarsus, his home town; now over to Antioch, 
then to Jerusalem with the help for the brethren who 
were suffering from famine, then back to Antioch. 

R. still retain in my possession the loose leaf note- 
sheets, . 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to each 
y, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

I announced that our lesson next week would be 
by correspondence, using a cipher code, because of 
my contemplated absence. See next week’s article. 

1. What two devotional acts are mentioned in 
verse 2? 2. What two in verse 3? 3. Who were 
set aside by the Spirit for special work? 4. What 
two names are given forthe sorcerer? 5. By what 
new name is Saul called in this lesson? 6.. What 
happened to the sorcerer? 7. Why was he thus 
punished ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
b 4 


The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Founding of a Mixed Church at 
Antioch: Its Loyal Spirit 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts II: 19-30; 12: 25). 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 


UST when in this course of history the Antioch 
church was founded is uncertain. Verses 19-21 
of chapter 1m must have covered some years, 

during which the various events outlined in chapters 
8-10 were happening. The visit of Barnabas‘ and 
Saul to Jerusalem happened not far from A.D. 46, at 
least ten years after Saul’s first visit to that city, 
whieh resulted in his forced departure (Acts 9 : 29, 
30). Those who evangelized in Phoenicia and Cy- 
prus, and finally in Antioch, advanced gradually. 
Antioch was their great objective. It was the capital 
of the huge and important province of Syria-Cilicia, 
and the abode of the most influential imperial officer 
in the East. No other Eastern city could compare 
with it in size, importance, or variety of population. 
When the gospel reached Antioch, it came into touch 
with the Sak coenent of active life in the Empire. 

In this city some of these evangelists ventured to 
preach to Gentiles as well as to Jews. They were 
Greek-speaking Jews, trained abroad and more liber- 
ally minded than their brethren who were born and 
educated in Judez. Doubtless they noticed that Gen- 
tiles listened to the gospel no less than the Jews; were 
interested by it, led to inquire about Jesus, and to 
indicate a willingness to accept him as their spiritual 
Lord. They did not, therefore, scruple to preach to 
these inquirers and to accept them as brethren. 

But this was a step which the Jerusalem church 
could not sanction without careful. investigation. 
That it sent as its representative one of as broad 
sympathies as Barnabas speaks well for the generous 
spirit of the church as a whole. It, at least, did not 
prejudge the case. 

Barnabas was willingly open to conviction, and saw 
at once that the movement was of God. This was 
Saag a made clear by the manifest presence of the 

oly Spirit in the lives of the converts. Once con- 
vineed of the reality of their conversion, like the good 
man he was, Barnabas rejoiced over it and exhorted 
them to seek to live stable, consistent lives. 

The work grew so rapidly that Barnabas needed a 
like-minded, well-equipped colleague. It speaks well 
for his discernment that le ‘réached out after Saul, 
whom, so many years before, he had championed (9: 
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27)in such a fine and friendly way. His act was 
momentous. Saul had been prepared by his years of 
quiet service in Cilicia for just such a responsible 
task. He and Barnabas threw their whole soul into 
the work at Antioch, ewer by the church, and 
caused it to develop rapidly. 

At Antioch the church received the name it was 
destined to retain. Not improbably, at first, the 
term ‘‘ Christian’ was a term of contempt or a nick- 
name. It was more significant, however, than the 
terms so dear to the first disciples, such as ‘‘ breth- 
ren,” ‘‘saints,” ‘*the Way,” and more natural tc the 
new environment. 

It was a splendid test of the sincerity of these con- 
versions that each disciple at Antioch was glad tc 
share in the gift of relief sent to the suffering breth- 
ren at Jerusalem by Barnabas and Saul. ‘The com- 
missioners performed their task and returned, bring- 
ing Mark as a helper in future work. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing suggestions for the successful conduct o: 3 
Bible class, and giving the names and prices of reference works 
bearing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for four cents in stamps. 


On Antioch and its significance.see a Dictionary of 
the Bible, also with regard to Barnabas and his per- 
sonality, as well as the chronology of the New Testa- 
‘ment. For notes on this passage, Bartlett's New 
Century Bible is first-rate. 


III. SuGGEsSTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 
(This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 

themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford 

hints for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 


The thought which this lesson illustrates is that 
the one indisputable evidence of genuine ‘spirituality 
is its manifestation. Notheory will prove it as clearly 
as some actual evidence. 

The Missionaries and their Range. 
order of journeying a natural one ? 
to be found in these regions ? 

The City of Antioch. What gave the city unusual 
value as an evangelizing center ? 

The New Objective. What would have induced 
the evangelists to venture to preach freely to Gentiles ? 

The Result. What sort of a church grew up at 
Antioch? How did it differ from other churches ? 

The Mission of Barnabas. On what mission was 
he dispatched, and why was he selected ? 

His Own Attitude. What was his decision, and 
for what reason ? 

The Appointment of Saul. How was Saul. un- 
usually fitted for the task to which he was summoned ? 

The Test of Brotherhood. How didthe new church 
show its genuine devotedness ? 

The Permanent Tests. Are the two tests of Chris- 
tian character suggested in this lesson sufficient and 
up-to-date ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEx’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1, What was the difference between a bss ga and 
ateacher? 2. To what human mind did the project 
of preaching the gospel more widely probably first 
occur? 3. What change of leadership took place in 
Cyprus, and why? 4..What was the double signifi- 
cance of the conversion of Sergius Paulus? 


WasHBuURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Was their 
hy were Jews 





With the New Books | 





The Magi.—In the clear sky of the East, and with 
the nomadic habits of the peepee of Bible times, the 
glories of sunrise and of the preceding twilight hour 
were appreciated to their utmost, and: furnished the 
most appropriate figures for expressing their spiritual 
conceptions and their prophetic hopes of the future. 
Naturally, to the biblical writers,.Christ is prefigured 
as the Sun of Righteousness, and his herald was the 
bright and morning star; while among heathen na- 
tions both the sun and the morning star were the 
most natural objects of worship. 

All this is brought out with striking fulness in the 
first chapter of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackinlay’s in- 
teresting volume on The Magi. For a portion of the 
time Venus is the morning star, and the author, who 
is a competent astronomer, furnishes us with a clear 
statement of the movements of this planet. 

It is a perplexing fact that the establishment of the 
beginning of the Christian era was not made until 
the sixth century, and, as every one now acknowl- 
edges, involved a mistaken calculation. This was 
done through the influence of Dyonysius Exiguus. 
As corrected, the Christian era should begin certainly 
four years earlier, and many authorities now believe 
six or seven years earlier, which is the date Sir 
William Ramsay had fixed upon before the publica- 
tion of the present volume. But, by an interesting 
series of calculations, the author claims that the ref- 
erences to the morning star fit in chronologically to 
an astronomical period which coincides with the year 
8 B. C., which corresponds with the date of Christ’s 
birth as given by Tertullian, who says that the en- 
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rolment in which the Nativity occurred was when 
‘* S$. Saturninus ruled in Syria,” which we know to 
have been between 9 B.C. and 7 B.C. That this 
statement of Tertullian is not in contradiction to 
Luke 2 : 2, where Cyrenius is said to be governor of 
Syria, is shown by Sir William Ramsay in the fact 
that one ruler was subordinate to the other; so that 
both statements are true. The reasoning here is 
such that Ramsay abandons the date of 6 B. C. for 
Christ’s birth, which he had previously favored, and 
now gives erence to that of 8 B. C. 

The point of test interest in this volume ap- 
pears in the ——- given by the author to the 
movements of the Wise-men of the East, whom he 
believes to have been earnest servants of God, such 
as Daniel was. Being familiar both with astronom- 
ical events and with the prophecy of Daniel, that 
seventy sevens, or 490 years, were to ela from the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem unto ‘‘the Messiah the 
Prince,” they had ample grounds for inferring that 
the birth of Christ was near, and that the appearance 
of Venus as the morning star heralded the event. In 
response to this inference they arrived in Jerusalem 
shortly after the birth of Christ (8 B, C.), when all 
the conditions were fulfilled. The book is full of in- 
terest from beginning to end. Full indexes and 
helpful diagrams add to its serviceability. (Zhe 
Magi: How They Recognized Christ's Star. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. Mackinlay. With a Preface 
by Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6 shillings. ) 


Christian Principles. Dr. Campbell Morgan is 
always a welcome visitor to America, and one of the 
services he rendered us on his last visit was his 
series of lectures on Christian Principles, under the 
auspices of the Bible Teachers’ Training School in 
New York. These go back to the first elements of 
the Christian life with the boldness of aman who 
has found his anchorage, and who is not afraid to 
ask or answer any question that is pertinent to the 
subject. Dr. Morgan is one who feels sure that no 
truth of science or of history can contradict God's 
Word, but he cautions us to be sure that it is historic 
or scientific fact we are dealing with, and that it is 
the Bible and not some unwarranted interpretation 
of it that we have to reconcile with the fact. Espe- 
cially good and clear is his discussion of the relation 
of reason to faith, based on a close examination of 
what the Bible says of both. He comes to the con- 
clusion long ago pointed out by Coleridge, that the 


Scriptures know nothing of an antithesis of faith and- 


reason, but only of faith and the flesh in man. The 
book leads up to Christ through all its outworks, and 
closes. with a study of ‘‘the. mind of Christ” in rela- 
tion to social evils and the alienation of men from 
Ged,—a mind of holy and unappeasable discontent 
with the wrong, and of unsparing sacrifice to put 
things right. (Christian Principles. By G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. Revell. 50 cents, net; postage, 6 


cents.) 
oe 


The Master Power 
(Continued from first page) 


man rightly aspires to be a force. How blessed to be 
a force like that! 

For this means increase of what is the greatest 
power in all the world, the power of the heart-throb, 
human and divine, which is the root of sympathy. 
The intellect alone never produced real sympathy. 
The will alone never can. It is born of loving desire 
working with andin these. This is the power which 
most needs increase in this world of ours,and for whose 
increase in ourselves we can be most grateful. There 
be those who protest that they ‘* have too much heart.” 
Possibly they have—for their own convenience; but 
it will usually be found a case of too much surface 
sensitiveness and too little capacity for unselfish liv- 
ing; heart enough to feel, but not enough to love. 
True love is never afraid of heart-throbs, it covets 
them. There never yet was danger from, or of, heart 
hypertrophy. ‘‘ Enlargement of the heart” is not a 
spiritual disease, but the antidote and a cure for most. 

This is the power reckoned highest in the kingdom 
of heaven. It was not Mrs. Browning’s wide read- 
ing, for example, and reach of intellect, great as both 
were, that gave her place as a spiritual force, and on 
the spiritual summits of the ages. It was that power 
and willingness to enter into the sorrows and joys, 
needs and longings, of the slave, of the child, of the 
Italians among whom she lived so long, that heart 
whose strings vibrated with a responsiveness intense 
to the point of pain, to every throb of pain or joy that 
came to her perception. We are measured, not by 
what we know, or hold, or can, but by how we love. 

But the summit of these golden gains is found in 
the way we are brought closer in feeling and fact, in 
act and being, to our Master, which is the whole end 
and aim of our Christian life on earth so far as we 
ourselves are concerned. It is the goal of our effort, 
hope, and yearning that we shall be like him. And 
the road to that goal is by the path of sympathy. As 
we grow in heart-power we grow in power to under- 
stand him. None but the man who has watched the 
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helpless, hungry multitude till he has felt the yearn- 
ing of Jesus to come to their help at ary cost, is able 
to apprehend the real nature of Jesus. And no one 
can see him as he is, who is not like him. None will 
deny that the one | supremely characteristic of 
Jesus, the Son of God, is his sympathy. For that is 
what he is, God’s incarnate sympathy, the power and 
willingness of God to enter into our every joy and 
sorrow, to accommodate those infinite activities to our 
slow or faltering paces, able and eager to deal gently 
with the —— and erring, yet able and ready to 
show the boldest wing that ever tried to soar its way 
to God a higher path than any it had dreamed. His 
sympathy is sympathy, not to the point of apprehen- 
sion only, nor even to absolute comprehension only, 
nor even to identification of feeling only, but to abso- 
lute surrender of self, ‘‘ who loved us, and gave him- 
self up for us.” This, and not his power or insight, 
or even his deity alone, if they could be alone, is his 
scepter over all hearts, his crown of glory. 

And if the crown of Jesus is sympathy, our sympa- 
thy finds its crown when it makes us like him. 





For Children at Home 





Sewing On a Button 
By Alice M. Farrington 


5 ARIAN,” called mama from her chamber, 
‘* will you sew the button on grandpa’s coat, 
please? My head aches so I can’t.” 

‘*Won’t another time do?” answered a doleful 
voice from the depths of a book, ‘‘ I’ve just come to 
the last chapter, and it’s so exciting!” 

‘*No, dear,” said mama, “grandpa is going to 


town in a few minutes, and must have his coat. He. 


saved the button. It is in one of the pockets.” 

Marian often sewed on grandpa’s buttons. She 
was proud of knowing how. Only, to-day, she would 
rather finish her story first. Reluctantly, she got her 
work-bag, threaded a big needle with coarse black 
thread, found the button in the ket, and taking 
the coat in her pink gingham la egan to sew. 

But her head was still full of her story, as she took 
the first stitches. Then she came to herself with a 
start. 

** Oh, dear!” she exclaimed in dismay, ‘‘ I’ve sewed 
clear through the coat! And I’ve put the knot on 
the wrong side instead of on the right, under the 
button.” 

But she was so anxious to get back to her book 
that she would not: stop to cut it off and begin over 
again. 

Through and through the four holes of the button, 
and way through the cloth to the wrong side, flashed 
her needle. Then she fastened the thread on the 
wrong side, too, in big stitches, and snipped it off, 
It was quicker to do it that way. 

‘* There!” she said, ‘‘ it’s on!” 

But she never had sewed on oneof grandpa’s coat- 
buttons like that before. Nota stitch ought to have 
been visible on the wrong side any more than on the 
right. Marian knewthat. ‘‘ But it won't show,” she 
assured herself. 

‘Thank you, my dear,” said grandpa, as he hur- 
ried on the coat. ‘‘I don't believe every little girl 
can sew on a button as well as you can.” And he 
rushed off to catch his train. 

Marian sat down with her book again. But she 
didn’t enjoy the chapter as much as she had expected. 
Grandpa’s last words haunted her. She hadn’t sewed 
on that button as well as she could. 

“Captain!” a voice hailed grandpa on the city 
street. ‘* We want you to get your picture taken.” 

‘* What for ?”” demanded the Captain, startled. 

‘*To putin the paper,” explained his friend. ‘‘ They 
are going to give a history of our regiment, Memorial 
Day, and your picture must go with that.” For 
grandpa had been the hero of his regiment, 

The Captain objected. But the other prevailed, 
and he unwillingly found himself before the photog- 
rapher’s camera. Just as he sat down, he unbut- 
toned his coat and threw back the lapels. He felt 
more comfortable so. ; 

‘** Anexcellent likeness,” every one said, and Marian 
was eager to see the Memorial Day paper. There 
was the fine old face she knew so well, and there— 

**Oh!” Marian caught her breath with a gasp. 
There were all those clumsy stitches for every one to 
see! ‘*And I thought they wouldn’t show,” she 
sobbed; ‘‘ because they were on the wrong side, I 
thought it wasn’t any matter.” 

‘** It’s all right,” comforted grandpa. ‘‘Idon’tcare 
about a few threads.” 

But Marian was not consoled. She cut grandpa’s 
picture out of the paper and pinned it up where she 
could see it every day. And after that, when she 
feit like being careless about a thing because she 
thought it wasn’t going to show, a look at those pic- 
tured stitches was enough. .They made. her do her 
very best. 


BREWER, ME. 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 





Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions on the gemeral work in the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer here queries in their classified fields of work. 





The Home Department 


By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Secretary of the Home Department Committee of the 
International Sunday School Association 


ILLINOIS.—Where can I find out just how to conduct towne 
Home Department work ? 


If you will write to Miss Edith M. Balch, Burling- 
ton, Vermont, in care of the Vermont Sunday School 
Association, I know that she will send you just the 
required information. 


LONDON, ONT.—We are to have an “ at home,” and any 
hints you might give would be very acceptable. —E. K. 

I infer that you will have a short program, and I 
have found thaton such occasions, those taking place 
in the fall, that it is always of interest to hear a few 
vacation experiences of some of the members. If one 
could gather the always te souvenir postal- 
cards or camera views to illustrate some of these ex- 
periences it would be of great interest. 

I am sure that if you could print the following on a 
large piece of cardboard, and place it on an easel or 
hang it where it could be seen of all, that it would 
be of interest to the guests, showing the growth of 
this work. 


Milestones. Departments. Members. 
Boston, 1896, ...... 3,261,. .. . . 330,232. 
Atlanta, 1809... ... + 440%. +... . 300,508, 
Denver, 1900,. .... - GBI... . - SR IG7. 
TeteNe, 190K. « 6 ws 10,600. . . . . 403,905. 
Louisville, 1908,. . . . . 16,073. .. . «557,634. 





How often should the members of the Home Department 
be brought together socially, or otherwise? 

A Home Department social should be an annual 
feature of each department. Then at all the special 
Sunday observances of the school the Department 
should have a special place and special courtesy ex- 
tended them. If review Sunday is observed by the 
school, plan to have the members of the department 
attend as largely as possible. The following consti- 
tute the ‘‘Red Letter” days of the Home Depart- 
ment members, when as many as possible meet 
together: Easter Sunday, Sunday-school picnic, 
annual Home Department social, Rally Sunday, 
Thanksgiving service, Christmas service, review 
Sundays, and at special services that may be ar- 
ranged for them by the teachers and officers of the 
school; either a social or an entertainment, or it may 
be a lecture, or the Christian Endeavor Society may 
give them a good time; perhaps the pastor and his 
wife may give them a reception. All the time and 
thought put into making the members of the Home 
Department feel that the school loves and esteems 
them is the best of investments, 





RHODE ISLAND.—I am wondering how we can best extend 
the influence of a revival in our church to our Home De- 
partment members. It is impossible for a large majority of 
them to attend the meetings, and I realize that what is done 
will have to be through our Visitors. Could the Sunshine 
Girls be of any real help ? 

You can use both the Visitors and Sunshine Girls. 
The following suggestions were given to a superin- 
tendent several years ago under similar circumstances 
with most gratifying results: 

Arrange a meeting for prayer and conference about 
the matter with your Visitors and Sunshine Girls. 
Let each pledge herself to make a digest of each of 
the Bible readings, and to make careful notes of the 
apparent results of each service. If possible, have 
these reports typewritten and manifolded so that 
there will be a complete set for each Home Depart- 
ment member. If each Visitdr sees to it that each 
member of her group is supplied, it will not be too 
great a tax on anyone. Each Visitor should make 
a weekly call on her members during this period, 
and leave with each the report of the meetings they 
have prepared. The Sunshine Girlscan goin groups 
and sing some of the revival songs, and carry any- 
thing appropriate that may suggest loving remem- 
brance. Ask the pastor and church officials to call on 
the members, especially those that are not confessed 
Christians. If cards are used in the services, see to 
it that each Visitor is supplied with a sufficient num- 
ber to leave one with each member for a report. Fol- 
low up the information gleaned very carefully, seek- 
ing the hearty co-operation of your pastor in this part 
of the work. Have group or neighborhood meetings 
for your members if possible, and have the Sunshine 
Girls help in the singing. If you can arrange for a 
large group meeting, it may be that you can secure 
one of the evangelists to attend and speak to the 
members. In all your pleasing expect results, pray 
for results, and you will surely get them. 
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A “Home 
Comfort” Stove 


Have you solved the “Home 
Comfort ” problem for this com- 
ing summer? ; 

Are you planning to put the 
coal range out of commission ? 

Will you do the family boiling, 
stewing and frying’ in a sane 
and restful manner over a stove 
that does not overheat the kitchen? 


You can do all this with the 


NEW 
PERFECTION ) 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


The “New Perfection” is different from all other oil stoves. It has 
a substantial CABINET TOP like the modern coal range, with a com- 
modious shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked—also 
drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may be placed after re- 
moving from burner—every convenience, even to bars for holding towels. 
Nothing adds more to the pleasure of a summer home 
than a New Perfection” Oil Cook-Stove in the kitchen. 
Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or without 
Cabinet Top. Ifnotatyourdealer’s, writeour nearest agency. 


All that a lamp should 
oe ‘Rayo Lamp be the Rayo is. Well 
made — ornamental — not easily tipped 
over—has perfect combustion— greatest volume of light for 
oil caidas burns longer with one filling. 
If not with your dealer write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(Incorporated) 


Mother’ S Day 


The Second Sunday in May (May 9,.1909) 
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Churches, Sunday-schools, societies, organizations in all parts of 
the land will recognize this day by some special service, and 
each of many thousands of individuals will wear a white carnation. 


A Special Service for Sunday-schools 
has been prepared by Miss Anna H. Jarvis, the originator of 
Mother’s Day. This service will take but a portion of the Sunday- 
school hour, and may readily be used as an opening service. 


Fifty or more, 1.00 a hundred, postpaid, Twelve or more, 
20 cents a dozen. Less than twelve, two cents each. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gye Sanday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 10, 1909 


Entered at. the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 




















ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful in 
April and May, and 


CHALFONTE 


is in the very centre of 
its varied attractions. 
There is no better time 
for a visit than now. 
Write for reservations to 








Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
8 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
- copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
ON THE BEACH, 


ALWAYS OPEN. 








Other tours, long and short 
most moderate Lat enes. “the 
Temple Tours, 14—C. Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


FUROPE— orice MAN’S TOUR, ONLY 75. 
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The New Graded Lesson Course 


Queries on the Graded Lessons 


By Angelina W. Wray, Author of * The Beginners’ Department ”’ 





—_= 





The third and concluding article on the new Graded Course issued in January by 

the American Section of the International Lesson Committee ; to be ready for use 

nextautumn. The Sunday School Times Company is planning to furnish adequate 
help to those who use the course. 


OME of the more specific questions asked 
concerning the Optional Course are : 
1. **Our school has but recently 
adopted the two years Beginners’ course. 
In what respects are the new Beginners’ les- 
sons superior to that?’’ 

Their superiority consists largely in their 
increased simplicity. The horizon of chil- 
dren of beginners’ age, from three to six, is 
exceedingly limited. They need the most 
simple truths, presented as attractively as pos- 
sible, with frequent opportunities for review. 

Many objections were made to the Second 
Vear lessons in the former course, by those 
who used them, because they found the gap 
between the two years too pronounced and 
difficult. In the new lessons this has been 
avoided. They progress naturally and there 
are many opportunities to re-tell stories. 

2. ‘*The equipment of pictures, etc., for 
the former course was quite expensive. It 
seems foolishly extravagant to throw that 
away or allow it to go to waste and purchase 
new material so soon,”’ . 

It would certainly be foolish to waste any- 
thing which might be used in teaching. By 
examination of the new course it will be seen 
that many of the old lessons have been re- 
tained. The average teacher will find little 
difficulty in fitting many of the pictures to the 
lessons now to be used, Other pictures illus- 
trative of the changed lessons may easily be 
found in old magazines. Of course, if funds 
permit, it will be preferable to have the 
equipment that will undoubtedly be provided 
especially for the new course, but no teacher 
should hesitate to adopt it simply because of 
lack of funds to buy the suggested material. 

‘* What about the lessons for the 
primary grades ?”’ 

Ah! brighter days have dawned for the 
primary teachers. Many of them have looked, 
not enviously, but longingly, at the Inter- 
national course for beginners and wished 
there was a primary course, adapted to ¢heir 
children’s special needs. If too great a gap 
existed between the first and second year 
lessons in the Beginners’ course, what yawn- 
ing chasm was there not between the Begin- 
ners’ course and the ungraded lessons? The 
graded primary course is simply delightful. 

What do you think of three years of les- 


| sons, planned to meet the child directly on 
| his own plane of interest ?—lessons each of 





which it should be a real pleasure to teach, 
because each will bring the little learner into 
loving sympathy with God and show him how 
he may be God’s helper. 

4. ‘*Granted there was need for graded 
lessons for the beginners and primary pupils, 
what gain was there in extending the course 
through the junior years?”’ 

Up to the age of eight or nine the child is 
governed almost wholly by his feelings, and 
the strongest appeal must be made through 
them. At about the close of the primary 
period the reasoning faculty grows’ much 
stronger, and choices made, both consciously 
and unconsciously, develop into habits. At 
the end of the junior period the child comes 
to one of the most important crises in his 
life, and decisions of great moment are often 
made. His sense of personal responsibility 
is keen and is constantly developing. To 
lead him to enlist in Christ’s service and vol- 
untarily choose Jesus as his personal Friend 
requires that_a very strong appeal should be 
made not only to his emotions but to his 
power of thought, that he may regard such 
decision as the only right and honorable step. 

Stories of heroism should be told, and the 
power of Christ shown most clearly. Junior 
boys and girls are intensely interested in rea/ 
persons, in historyand biography. The tiny 
child cares little about the truth of a story. 
The junior, on the other hand, cares compara- 
tively little for stories that are not true. ** Did 
it really happen ?’’ he asks with interest. 

At this age, more than at any other except 
the two immediately following it, truth should 
be presented.in the life-stories-of heroes of 
the cross, both dead and living. What they 








did, and why they did it, arranged in a 
cumulative way with the emphasis placed 
upon the choices made, will make a deep 
impression and lead to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that all must choose what they shall 
make of their own lives. s*9 

The junior graded course is particularly 
rich in this material. The principal .events 
in the lives of many of the Bible:heroes, as 
well as those of later times, are given, and 
they are arranged in chronological order, in 
accordance with the fact that juniors take 
considerable interest in dates, and like to 
place events in their proper relations; 

5. ‘*We have found the supplemental 
lessons helpful and interesting. Are they to 
be discarded under the new system ?”’ 

The supplemental lessons were originally 
planned because of the acknowledged defi- 
ciencies in the ungraded course. ‘They met 
with instant favor and have been widely used. 
Under the new plan the supplemental work 
will be continued, but in a different way ; 
it will now relate to the lesson studied, in- 
stead of being disconnected with it, as has 
been the case heretofore, 

Juniors need a good working knowledge 
of. the Bible as well as knowledge of the 


| geography of the Holy Land, and as this is 
| .the age when the memory is especially strong, 


it is the timé when many hynins and passages 
of Scripture should be learned. « Provision 
is made for all this in the graded course. 

As only the first year lessons dre ready 
yet, many teachers of older juniors will ob- 
tain better results by continuing the use of 
the. old supplemental lessons w7¢i the new 
work, because the lessons for the first year 
are, of course, simpler by far than those for 
the third year will be, and boys and girls of 
twelve will find them too easy unless supple- 
mented in some way. Teachers of younger 
juniors will find the new work sufficient. 

6. ** What about hand-work ?’’ 

Provision will be made for this as well as 
for all other good features that have been 
suggested in the past. The plan is to have 
a lesson pamphlet or leaflet for the pupils’ 
use, corresponding to the old lesson quarter- 


(Continued on want page. second sehen) 


Sister’ s Trick | 
But It All Came Out Right 


How a sister played a trick that 
brought rosy health to a coffee fiend is 
an interesting tale: 

‘‘I was a coffee fiend—a trembling, 
nervous, physical wreck, yet clinging to 
the poison that stole away my strength. 
I mocked at Postum and would have 
none of it. 

‘*One day my sister substituted a 
cup of piping*hot Postum for my morn- 
ing cup of coffee, but did not tell me 
what it was. I noticed the richness of 
it, and remarked that the coffee tasted 
fine, but my sister did not tell me I was 
drinking Postum, for fear I might not 
take any more. 

‘* She kept the secret, and kept giving 
me Postum instead of coffee until I grew 
stronger, more tireless, got a better color 
in my sallow cheeks and a clearness to 
my eyes, then she told me of the health- 
giving, nerve-strengthening life-saver 
she had given me in place of my morn- 
ing coffee. From that time I became a 
disciple of Postum, and no words can 
do justice in telling the good this cereal 
drink did me. I will not try to tell it, 
for only after having used it can one be 
convinced of its merits.’ 

Ten days trial shows Postum’s power 
to rebuild what coffee has destroyed. 
‘* There's a Reason.’ 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 25 (Acts 11 : 19-30; 12: 25) 



















The Bible that gives the 
most spiritual uplift is the 
one that is read with the 
clearest understanding. Such 
a Bible is, pre-eminently, the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


It is the Bible for home 
reading as well as for 
the most critical study. 


_ Ask your bookseller for it, and 
be sure gt A “The American 
Standard tion published by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons."’ Prices 
35¢. to $20.00. 


teresting Booklet Sent Free 
it have issued a klet ve 
of American Standard Bible which 


us your name and It 
several styles in which this Bible is issued. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
37 A East 18th Street, New York 
Bible publishers for over 50 years 


and or The Present Darkness 
Satan r= Saint £25. "saree ties: 
A series of popular Bible Studies as deli veréd to Bible classes 


numbering several thousand members, in and 
Grand Rapids, Mic! These ure the Gbapters of the Book: 
Evil of Christian Science. Power 


h. 
IsSatana m? The 
Dawn.”” Is the World oe | Better or Worse? 
the Second Coming of Christ 
with art stock 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED zt 


KEY, son of IRA D. SAN 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 


Returnable samples mailed to “‘ earnest inquirers” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 


‘The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel 

songs, words and music, $3.00 per 100. Sample copy, 

£cne in stamps. E. A. K. HACKETT, 107 N. 
ayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


B'= E COLLEGE AT HOME, Write Pres. C. J. 
urton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


ome BELES |. 


Peal UcSuane Ba Founony Co., Mo., U.3.a. 
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From a 
good teacher 
to a better one 


From a poor teacher to 
a good one. <A _ book 
may make the way plain, 
as, for instance, ‘ The 
Making of a Teacher,” 
by Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia. It 
was written to help Sun- 
day-school teachers. 


Will you let it help you? 
$1.00, postage prepaid 


The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














( Continued from preceding page) 
lies, except that they will be arranged, not 
in quarters, but in terms, including ten, 
twelve, or fourteen lessons, brin ing each 
theme to a logical conclusion. Hac pam- 
phlet will contain blank spaces for hand- 
work and for home-work of various kinds. 

For the teachers’ use a -book for each 

will be issued, containing not only the 

ns and plans for teaching, but also valu- 

able and definite suggestions concerning the 

program, the best use to make of hand-work, 
ymns for memorizing, etc. 

A leaflet will also be provided for the pri- 
mary grades, containing picture material, etc. 
mt ** How can a busy mother find time to 

p her children with the home study when 
all are studying different lessons ?”’ 

One of the advantages of the new plan is 
that home study will be simplified at the 
same time that it is increased, The story 
will be so allied to the child’s interest that 
he will be eager to find out all he can about 
it, while the work will be so attractive that 
he will want to do it himself. 

Parents who wish to do so and who can 
spare the time will find great i in go- 
ing over the work with the children, but their 
aid will not be essential.’’ 

8. ‘* Will not the new course be far more 
expensive than the old?’’ 

ere will undoubtedly be a | more 
expense connected with the new lessons, 
—y because the pamphlets will con- 
tain bilan es for the pupils’ work, and 
hence cannot sent through the mails at 
the cheapest rate. 

The teachers’ books will also be somewhat 
more expensive, at first cost, but as they will 
form part of the permanent equipment, it will 


readily be seen that in the end they will| 


really be cheaper than the old helps. 

9. ** These lessons, then, will obviate the 
necessity for original thought and research 
on the part of the teachers ?’’ 

Emphatically, zo/ Any set of lessons 
that did that would be a menace to Sunday- 
school advancement. Every teacher must 
still study the best way of reaching his or 
her own class, The new lessons aim to pre- 
sent suitable material, with suggestions for 
good ways of using it, but those who are 
writing the lessons are neither infallible nor 
all-wise, and any plans, however good in 
themselves, if slavishly followed to the ex- 
clusion of all originality, are detrimental. 

10. ‘* But will not this course make nar- 
row teachers, as they repeat the same les- 
sons year after year ?”’ 

The grade teachers in the public schools 


-repeat the same lessons, and so do specialists 


in various branches, yet we rarely hear them 
called narrow. Besides, the lessons are not 
intended to dound the teachers’ reading and 
study, God’s Word, with its limitless riches, 
lies open before them, and just as no grade 
teacher in secular education would dream of 
satisfying his desire for knowledge with the 
portion he gives his pupils, so no Sunday- 
school teacher should be content to go over 
the lessons for his class, and stop there. 

11. ‘* If the new lessons are so fine for the 
grades for which they are intended, why not 
extend them through the next grades ?’’ 

That is just what is being done as rapidly 
as possible. Splendid lessons will soon be 
ready for the intermediate and senior grades, 
and will undoubtedly receive enthusiastic 
welcome. While based on the knowledge 
the scholars have gained in the grades below, 
they will take steps farther*in advance, aim- 
ing to give them familiarity with, and love for, 
God’s Word, so that all their lives they will be 
students of the old Book, shaping their lives 
by its teachings. 

At the age of sixteen, boys and girls who 
have taken the graded course should not 
only have a good working knowledge of the 
Bible, a familiarity with Bible lands, people, 
and customs, a deep and firm belief in God 
as their Father, Jesus Christ as their Saviour, 
and the Holy Spirit as their Guide, —but they 
should also know and admire some of the 
modern heroes who have rendered valiant 
service for their Master, and have in mind 
certain definite plans for loving service of 
their own. 

An ideal picture, do you say? No higher, 
nay, not so high by far as our Heavenly 
Father’s. thought for his children. The 
graded lessons come to us with fresh and 
untried possibilities for uplift and inspiration, 
their promise of specific and definite advance. 
It is ours to accept or reject them. Let us 
choose wisely, not in our own strength, but 
by the help of the great Giver of all wisdom. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 
is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
fect protection of a package that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 

All this has resulted in quality 
out of all proportion to the price. 


Uneeda 5 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





























Study the 


LIFE OF PAUL 
Day-by-Day 


The lessons in the life of Paul begin April 18 ; the events in his life and 
the Epistles he wrote will consume the rest of the year. 





Here’s a plan to help your teaching 


In addition to your regular lesson help get a copy of ‘Studies in the 
Life of Paul,’’ by Leacock ; this is arranged for daily use—a portion for — 
each day, seven portions for the week, and twenty-four weeks of work. 

Make it a daily matter—ten or fifteen minutes a day. It will richly 
supplement your weekly lesson study. The book will be sent to any 
address for 75 cents. 


¥ 


Begin at once 
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The Young - People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, April 25, 1909 


Heroes of African Missions (Jer. 
1 > 6-12). 











Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


a passion (1 Cor. 9: 
16-23), 
TUES.—The missionary's danger (Ezek. 2: 


3-7): 
WED.—The a faith (Isa. 49 : 
1-5). 
THURS.— His reward (Mark 10 : 28-31). 
FRI.—'lhe missionary’'s joy (2 ‘Tim. 4 : 6-8). 
SaT.-—The missionary's. triumph (Rev. 7: 
13-17). 





The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 











Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. pt bm 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
paus can be scoured with 


Tell of the beginnings of African missions. 
Tell of David Livingstone. 
What is being done for Africa to-day ? 


AVID LIVINGSTONE was born March 

19, 1813, at Blantyre, Scotland, ‘The 

spirit of his home and of the children 

who grew uy in it is well illustrated by the 

simple inscription in the’ cemetery at Ham- 
ilton : 





SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. : 











To Show the Resting-Place of 
NEIL LiVINGSTONE 
and 
AGNES HUNTER, HIS WIFE 


And to Express the Thankfulness to God 
of their Children 


- JOHN, DAVID, JANET, CHARLES AND AGNES 
For Poor and Pious Parents 











+ 











Send 25 cents for 
rial subscription to 


three months (13 issues) 
he Sunday mgheel Times, 
31 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-—— 








Feed You Money 


Feed Your Brain and it will Feed You 
Money and Fame 

‘‘Ever. since boyhood I have been 
especially fond of meats, and I am con- 
vinced I ate too rapidly, and failed to 
masticate my. food properly. 

‘The result was that I found myself, 
a few years ago, afflicted with ailments 
of the stomach and kidneys, which in- 
terfered seriously with my business. 

“At last I took the advice of friends 
and began to eat Grape-Nuts instead of 
the heavy meats, etc., that had consti- 
tuted my former diet. 

‘‘T found that I was at once benefited 
by the change, that I was soon relieved 
from the heart-burn and the indigestion 
that used to follow my meals, that the 
pains in my back had ceased entirely. 

*“ My nerves, which used to be une | 
steady, and my brain, which was slow 
and lethargic from a heavy diet of meats | 
and greasy foods, had gradually, but | 
none the less surely, been restored to 
normal efficiency. 

‘* Now every nerve is steady and my 
brain and thinking faculties are quieker 
and more acute than for years past. 

“After my old style breakfasts I used 
to suffer during the forenoon from a 
feeling of weakness which hindered me 
seriously in my.work, but since I have 
begun to use Grape-Nuts food I can 
work till dinner time with all ease and 
comfort.” ‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 














David seems, from his earliest years, to have 
been of a calm, self-reliant nature.. It was 
his father’s habit to lock the door at-dusk, 
by. which tim children were expected 
to be in the Wouse. Oneevening David had 
broken this rule, and when he reached the 
door it was barred. He made no cry nor 


disturbance, but having procured a piece of 


bread, sat down contentedly to pass the night 
on the doorstep. There, on looking out, his 
mother found him, At the age of nine, he 
got a New Testament from. his Sunday-school 
teacher for repeating the One Hundred and 
Nineteenth Psalm on two successive even- 
ings, with only five errors, a proof that per- 
severance was bred in his very bone. 


For some years he labored in the factories | 


at Blantyre, acquiring mechanical knowledge 
and skill which were to stand him in good 
stead, and drilling into his life the wise words 
of one of the old patriarchs of Blantyre : 
‘*Now, lad, make religion the every-day 
business of your life, and not a thing of fits 
and starts; for, if you do, temptation and 
other things will get the better of you.’’ 
From the first he strove to put his life at one 
with the Master’s words,—at once a warn- 
ing and an inspiration,—‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them,’’ With the encourage- 
ment of minister and parents, he went to 
Glasgow to study medicine. After a course 
there, he went to the house of a Mr. Cecil 
in Essex to learn theology ona three months’ 
probation, If a favorable opinion were 
formed, the candidate-was encouragingly re- 
ported to the board, and, if practicable, sent 
to a field. Livingstone proved a poor stu- 
dent. He was sent once to preach for a 
minister who: had fallen sick. Taking his 
text, he read it out very deliberately and 
then--the sermon had fied; and he said 
abruptly, ‘‘ Friends, I have forgotten all I 
had to say,’ and hurrying from the pulpit, 
he left the chapel. 


bd 

But he could preach in Africa to the peo- 
ple he loved, so that they understood and 
believed. On December 8, 1840, he sailed. 
He soon realized that his work was to be 
the work of a pioneer, and he pressed north- 
ward from the Cape. In 1853 he reached 
Linyanti, a journey of about 1,500 miles 
from the Cape, and about 100 miles north of 
the twentieth degree of south latitude, and a 
year after wrote to his father-in-law: ‘‘I 
had fully made up my mind as to the path of 
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in-law, Robert Moffat: ‘1 shall open up a 
path into the interior or perish.’ I have 
never had the shadow ofa shade of doubt as 
to the propriety of my course, and wish only 
that my exertions may be honored so far that 
the gospel may be preached and believed in 
all this dark region.’’ From Linyanti he 
went across to Loanda on the west coast, 
and from Loanda, instead of going home, he 
went straight southeast across the continent 
to Quilimane, and thence to England, having 
been absent fifteen years. 


In 1858 he returned for a second period, 
exploring the Zambesi and its tributaries, 


he explored the Great Lakes. For a long 
time nothing was heard of him, and Stanley 
went out to look for him. Refreshed by 
Stanley's coming, Livingstone plunged again 
into the darkness. On March 109, 1872, they 
parted, Five days after the parting was 
Livingstone’s fifty-ninth birthday, and this 
entry was made in the Journal : ‘* My Jesus, 
my King, my Life, my All: I again dedicate 
my whole self to Thee. Accept me, and 
grant, O gracious Father, that ere this year 
is gone I may finish my task. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. David Livingstone.’’ 
% 

The very next month he finished his work 
and died on his knees in prayer at Ilala, 
having done more than any other man to ex- 
plore Africa, to destroy the slaye trade, to 
enlarge the world’s knowledge of a conti- 
| nent, and to make a way for other mission- 
| aries to come after him to possess what he 
had unsealed. 

<0 


The Daily Altar 
| By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


April 19 to 25 


|. MON.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thy 

grace may be given to my spirit to-day. Let 
| mé.be a child ‘of light.. Let my life be so 
aflame with holy zeal that others may be kindled 
in.my fellowship. - Minister unto me that I may 
be the minister of thy love and light. 

‘TUES.—Almighty God, I thank thee for the 
possibility of pete. Let me never despair of 
holy attainment. Let me set my eyes upon the 
heights; and’ follow, in thy ‘strength, with firm 
and détérmined steps. 


. WED.-—My risen Lord, I pray that I may 
know the fellowship of thy sufferings. Let me 
not be contented to taste of thy grace ; let me 

‘share in thy travail. Let me. partake of thy 
bitter cup, that in knowing the agony, I may 
participate in the glory. 

‘lHURS.—Gracious Lord, I pray that thou 
wilt enrich our common life. Redeem it from 
its meanness and poverty. Impart to it fuller 
and deeper sympathies, and warm it with the 
geniality of mutual service. 

FRI.—O God, my Father, I pray that thou 
wouldst keep my feet in the way of truth. Give 
me the eyes that can discern the falsehood in 
fascinating error. Give m2 the power to see 
behind the mask, and may I have a clear per- 
ception of the wiles of the devil! Lead me not 
into temptation ! 


SAT.—Most gracious God, I pray that thou 
wilt deliver me from spiritual indolence. Let 
me not become weary in well-doing. Let me 
not faint in my appointed task. Keep my fires 
burning, and let my enthusiasm abide through- 
out my years. 


SuN.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou 
wilt renew and exalt my purposes. Save me 
from the imprisoning influences of mean de- 
sires. Let my ambitions be large and liberal, 
and let them include the welfare of my brethren. 
Let me have the mind of Christ. 





St a 
Convention Calendar 
South Dakota, at Parker . . . . . April 13-15 
West Virginia, at Elkins .... . April 20-22 
Mississippi, at Jackson . April 20-22 
California, at Santa Rosa. .... April 20-22 


National Young Women’s Christian Union, 


etGe. Pam, Mine... ... i April 22-26 
Alabama, at Montgomery. ... . April 27-29 
Oregon, at Salem... . April 28-30 
Kansas, at Topeka... 1... . May 4-6 
Minnesota, at Crookston. . .... May 4-6 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks . . May 18-20 


(Lesson for April 25). 


and then in 1865, for a third term, in which | 
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duty before starting. I wrote to my brother- 


Idaho, at Caldwell . . . . May 18-20 
Obmlahoma, at Faid 1... 5. May 24-26 
Ohio, at Springfield:. . . . . . .°. June 8-10 
New York, at Rochester . . . . . . June 8-10 
Nebraska, at Kearney ..... . June 15-17 
Arkansas, at Hot Springs . . . . . June 15-17 
World-Wide Baraca Union, at 

Asheville, N. C.’..:. .. .. «June 1@-ar 
Indiana, at Lafayette... . . June 22-24 


Virginia, at Charlottesville 


c June 25 to July 2 
Manitoba, at Brandon : 


. . Jline’29 to July x 











SAFETY | $4 00 | PROFIT 


A year for ten years 
will secure an investment, 
in New York Real Estate, 


rang at $2,000 
0 


yielding Full 


| Profits on_ 
Twelve yeats of honest and 
economical management 


have produced : 


$3,000,000 ASSETS 
$1,000,000 Profit Paid 
$765,000 Surplus 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NBW YORK 
ed pe 
INCREASE si | OWNERSHIP 


PER CENT 
REAL ESTATE 
J MORTGAGES 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma. Safest form of investment. No 
fluctuation in value. Securities personally in- 
spected. No loan to exceed 40 per cent of our 
valuation. Collection made without expense 
to investor. mg and successful experience. 
References furnished, correspondence solicited. 


P ., DICKINSON & REED 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, ind. 
Jossru J. Dickinson Franx M. Resp 


Wel Suppl 
Will} * xeeten Capital 


Shall we tell you 


About each book we issue as soen as 
it comes out? Send a postal card re- 
quest and we will put your name on 
our permanent mailing list for book 
announcements. 
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for business 
to men. or women. 
We take all risks. 
Write 


C.S. & W. A. 

















1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











